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THE MARCH ( OF EVENTS 


HE epistle of Peace; to the Ameri- 

cans first, and to all others after: 

I, the Angel of Peace, an apostle of 

God unto all nations, unto men of 

good-will in every region, but most 
especially to them that dwell in America, greet- 
ings. Ye all do know how that | have lately 
suffered bondage, have been reviled, and have 
endured chains and stripes in prison. Yet 
count | these things as nothing, if so be they 
bring us all to understanding and unity of 
spirit in brotherly affection. So it seemeth to 
me well, at this time and in this manner, to 
exhort all such as bore with me in this affliction: 
stand ye fast, seek ye still the unity of peoples, 
for the great day cometh when Lucifer, even the 
Spirit of Strife, shall be cast forth into outer 
darkness, and all men shall hold traffic to- 
gether in amity and rightness of purpose, both 
American and European and they that dwell in 
the uttermost places of Asia, being of one mind 
and heart, seeking peace with their whole souls, 
forsaking war (that abomination of desolation, 
which hath, indeed, beset us sore these eight 
years past, not only in the armed camp and on 
the field of battle, but likewise even in the 
hearts of men; who have made truce, saying 
smooth words, yet were they filled with rancor 
and bitterness of spirit, neither ceased they 
from wrangling and contention). But now, 
of a truth, | bring you this great hope: out 
of much speaking cometh enlightenment, and 
out of council cometh understanding. Know 
ye, then, that those gatherings of wise men, 
whether they were at Washington, or at Paris, 
or at London, shall bear fruit for the healing of 


the nations. There shall be light out of dark- 
ness. They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pruning hooks. 
Their men shall go forth to business, and the 
sons of men to the plow and the shuttle; neither 
shall they be afraid. Wireless unto wireless 
shall utter speech; and night after night shall 
they seek knowledge. This is that great hope, 
whereof | have spoken unto you. 

But above all, brethren, learn ye of other 
men. They are all of one flesh with you, 
whether they be of Prussia, that late was filled 
with grievous error; or of Russia, that hath 
wandered far into the paths of darkness; or of 
Ind, which being far distant seemeth strange 
unto you past comprehension of knowledge. 
Yet are ye all of one household with them, 
having one common heritage; remembering 
this, that ye may not enjoy increase except they 
first be filled; for ye are children of one mother, 
even the earth, that knoweth no difference of 
persons, sending the rain to fall alike,on the just 
and the unjust, bounteous to all that practise 
industry and withholding from none save him 
that seeketh to withhold her gifts from the com- 
mon moiety; being all of one race, and one hope. 

For ye are bondsmen one to another, strong 
when knit in singleness of understanding. Look 
about you; travel much; think abroad even 
though ye be bound at home; learn from him 
that returneth; share ye other nations’ burdens, 
and they shall lighten yours. For this is the 
will of God, that all races should dwell together 
in peace and fruitfulness, even unto the end of 
the world. 

Now is the accepted time. 





ROBINSON GODFREY JONES 


Superintendent of Schools in Cleveland, Ohio, and president of the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Educational Association, which-meets this month in Chicago 





VISCOUNT TAKAHASHI 
Successor, as Premier of Japan, to the late Kei Hara, in whose cabinet he was Minister of Finance. Viscount 
Takahashi rose from poverty to be the head of the Central Bank of Japan. As a modern business man and 
anti-militarist, his policy should tend toward peaceful international relations 





DR. JOSEPH WIRTH 
Chancellor of the first German administration since the War to admit the ability and the duty of Germany 
to pay the indemnity. He will probably represent Germany at a conference of the Powers to restore normal 
economic conditions (See “The March of Events’’ 
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LEONID KRASSIN 
Former Russian capitalist and present Bolshevist Trade Commissioner who will probably represent the Sovict 
Government at any international conference which looks to the resumption of trade with Russia 
[See “The March of Events”] 
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The Conference a Success 


HE Washington Conference is an epoch- 

making success. Its tangible achieve- 

ments alone would make it memorable in 
history. But its healing effect upon the 
psychology of a passion-ridden world is even 
more momentous. It has popularized the 
habit of agreement; it has brought the United 
States into international affairs in an atmos- 
phere of reason, of polite discussion, even of 
after-dinner urbanity. It is now once more 
possible for a statesman to yield an untenable 
position without being suspected of treason, 
or to admit another nation’s claim without 
suspicion of weakness. 

The tangible achievements at Washington 
are these: 

Limitation of armaments. Not only has an 
enormous reduction been effected in the ma- 
chinery of war and in the tax burden that 
accompanies it, but there has also been ac- 
cepted the principle of progressive reduction in 
the future. 

American-British friendship. So convincing 
an exhibition of sincere friendship for this 
country has been given by the British delega- 
tion that the American public at last fully real- 
izes that the interests of the free peoples of 
English speech are substantially identical and 
that they are so regarded by Great Britain. 
Thus, without alliance and without in the 
least hampering full freedom of action on 
either side, it has come to be accepted that the 
Americans and the British can each hereafter 
count upon the cordial good-will of the other 
in all international enterprises where they 
deserve support. The British are the only 
really solvent people in Europe and the strong- 
est ally in any attempt to set Europe straight. 

American-Japanese _ friendship. Mutual 
doubts and misunderstandings have been 
cleared away. Japan is relieved of her fears 
that we intended aggressions in the East, and 
we have been satisfied that Japan is sincerely 
embarked on a new policy toward China that 
makes for peace and justice. This is vastly 
important as Japan, the one solvent nation 
and the one effective government in the Orient, 
must be an important party to any aid to the 
establishment of order and economic recovery 
in Asia. 

Restoration of the Open Door. By defini- 
tions of what the Open Door means, and by 
agreement to maintain China’s territorial in- 


tegrity, it is now assured that no further 
efforts to seize Chinese territory can be under- 
taken, and reasonable assurance is made that 
gradually China’s full independence and unity 
will be accomplished, giving China a fair op- 
portunity to bring herself into the modern 
family of nations. 

Disappointment need not be too keen over 
the failures at Washington. The inconclusive 
discussions of submarines, gas, and airplanes 
will be carried on in other conferences and 
talked out in the course of time. The Con- 
ference has created an atmosphere that makes 
this possible. It has created an appetite for 
peace and agreement in the public mind in 
all the leading nations that will compel a 
favorable solution. 

One great gain to the United States has been 
generally overlooked. In addition to several 
hundred million dollars saved directly every 
year in taxation, we save indirectly a great 
deal more—for all the money that the British, 
French, and Italians save on their navies is by 
that much added to their assets of solvency, 
making them that much the more able to buy 
goods from us or to pay their debts to us. 


Criticisms of the Conference 


RITICS of the Conference have been 
(> chiefly those counsellors of perfection 
who cannot be satisfied short of an 
achieved millenium. They want all weapons 
of war instantly abolished, or they want France 
absolutely insured against future attack, or 
they want Russia at once restored full-fledged 
to the comity of nations. One can only cry 
out for patience and common-sense, in reply to 
such critics. The world was not made in a 
day; Christianity is nearly two thousand years 
old and, according to Henry Ward Beecher, 
has not even been tried yet; Minerva is the 
only thing anybody ever claimed to have 
sprung full-panoplied even from any act of 
miraculous creation. Things grow, they don’t 
spring instantly from seed to flower. Let us 
be content that a wonderful planting has been 
accomplished at Washington—a seed-bed laid, 
of new ideas that must produce a marvellous 
crop of good if we will cultivate the soil instead 
of exclaiming against the absence of miracles. 
Our job henceforward is to be good husband- 
men of these ideas. We shall need to study 
climate—in this case, the politics of the world. 
We shall need to study soils—in this case, the 
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economic life of the world. We shall need to 
practise industry—in this case, the ordering of 
our domestic life and our foreign relations 
to make the seed we have planted grow. 


What of France? 


RANCE unfortunately blocked the sub- 
H marine agreement which the Conference 
might otherwise have signed. But that 
does not mean that France will inaugurate a 
submarine building competition. Nor does it 
mean that France wishes to stay outside the 
cordial relationship established between Great 
Britain and the United States at Washington. 
Great Britain is making more rapid progress 
than she in returning toa rational basis of deal- 
ing with Germany. The United States is more 
rapidly approaching a workable arrangement 
with Russia. These are two regions vital to 
the economic recovery of France. A third is 
the United States, to whom she owes vast sums 
of money and who is one of her best customers. 
France neither desires nor can afford to ignore 
these things. She would like, however, to get 
the United States and Great Britain to do 
certain things for her. It is doubtful if her 
methods are profitable, for they have unfortu- 
nately produced bad results in both America 
and Britain. The British Government has 
temporarily shelved its idea of launching a 
world-wide economic plan as dramatic as the 
Harding-Hughes naval plan, because British 
public opinion would not support Lloyd George 
in it since France raised the submarine issue. 
And the American Government has had like- 
wise to start work all over again on a similar 
idea because American public opinion will not 
support a plan to reduce French payments of 
debt or interest if it seems likely that France 
will spend the money thus saved for a new kind 
of military preparation. 


A Move Toward Economic Peace 


lieved, until recently, that the United 

States must bring order out of Europe’s 
economic chaos. Various schemes have been 
proposed: we were to “lift the staggering load 
of taxation” off the shoulders of our allies by 
cancelling their debt to us, or we were to per- 
form the more extraordinary feat of legerde- 
main of lifting the load by lending them 
enormous additional sums in the form of com- 


Bie Americans and Europeans have be- 
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mercial credits. Reasoned thought, however, 
has come to see that, though these devices 
might be useful if Europe’s finances were 
orderly, no matter how depressed, they can- 
not be helpful while exchange is fluctuating 
wildly and while Europe does nothing to 
stabilize it. Europe, then, must take the lead 
herself—must get her house in order and thus be 
ready to use such assistance as we can afford. 

Fortunately, in spite of the temporary dis- 
turbance over submarines, France has taken 
one important step in this direction. Acting 
in concert with that part of Germany which 
recognizes its debt and wishes to pay it, she 
has so rearranged the system of collecting 
her reparations account that it can be done 
without economic disorder. Last month, the 
Wor _p’s Work quoted Mr. Casenave’s descrip- 
tion of the terms of this agreement. Further 
comment seems worth while, in the light of its 
psychological significance as well as its practical 
usefulness. 

The agreement signed at Wiesbaden between 
the French and German governments marks 
a great step forward in working out the problem 
of reparations as well as a distinct turn in 
Franco-German relations. In so far as’ the 
agreement indicates a change of heart, it 
should be noted that the change is mutual. 
The aim of the Fehrenbach Cabinet was not 
to find a practical way of paying what repara- 
tions it could, but a way of paying no repara- 
tions at all. 

The Wirth Ministry was the first government 
in Germany to assert flatly and frankly its 
intention of doing its best to meet its obliga- 
tion under the Treaty, and the keynote of this 
Cabinet’s attitude toward reparations was 
struck by Rathenau, who had become Minister 
of Reconstruction. Rathenau, in a_ public 
address, had had the courage to remind a Ger- 
man audience that.it was absurd to talk of the 
excessive burden of reparations payments when 
Germany had as yet made no serious effort to 
meet them; and that until she made the at- 
tempt, it was absurd to expect the Allies to 
modify the terms. What was bolder still, 
Rathenau expressed his own conviction that 
it was quite possible for Germany to meet the 
bill—provided a practical method of payment 
could be substituted for deliveries in cash. On 
the part of Germany, therefore, the French 
found a new and wholly different attitude to 
work with—one that promised surer results 
than any guarantee yet devised. It is only 


























fair to France to say, however, that Rathenau’s 
attitude has not been reflected yet in tangible 
efforts of the Wirth Government to meet its 
obligations. 


An Agreement Without Compulsion 


HE Loucheur-Rathenau negotiation dif- 
fered in several ways from preceding con- 


ferences. Inthe first place, it did not in- 
troduce political or diplomatic factors but dealt 
primarily with the practical solution of an eco- 
nomic problem. The machinery it set up will 
operate independently of the Versailles Treaty, 
but always under the authority of the Repara- 
tions Commission; it might in fact be de- 
scribed as a subsidiary company under the 
supervision of the Reparations Commission. 
Next, this machinery was devised by pro- 
fessionals. Loucheur and Rathenau are both 
what it was once the custom in this country 
to call Captains of Industry. Both of them 
have been at the head of great industrial enter- 
prises and had been out of politics until the 
War called them into service. They met; 
agreed promptly as to the general outline and 
principles; and, from then on, the agreement 
was built up not between contesting govern- 
ments but by technical staffs on both sides who, 
it seems fair to say, had a common purpose in 
view. Furthermore, it seems fairly clear that 
the negotiation, although in no way secret, 
went ahead without much interference from 
cabinets or parliaments or political quarters on 
either side. Being merely a modification or 
application of terms such as the Treaty author- 
izes, the agreement does not have to be sub- 
mitted to either parliament for ratification. 
The Loucheur-Rathenau Agreement is the 
first Franco-German negotiation since the War 
in which victor and vanquished each took part 
as a free agent: in which an agreement was 
reached without force—without the idea of 
force, penalties, or compulsion being present 
even in the background. In all this, the 
agreement is the logical working out of Briand’s 
policy of giving the Wirth Government a 
chance. Both in its spirit and in its results, 
the negotiation at Wiesbaden must exert a 
far reaching influence on the Reparations 
question; even if the whole present basis is 
recast. This new experience has given the 
French Government a confidence which is a 
necessary preliminary to reopening the whole 
question; and the concrete results reached at 
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Wiesbaden will undoubtedly play a large part 
in any future plans. 


A World Economic Conference 


ITH France and Germany headed 
toward a rational economic under- 
standing by way of the Loucheur- 


Rathenau Agreement, and with Great Britain 
and France headed toward an economic con- 
ference to include both Germany and Soviet 
Russia, the outlook brightens for a resumption 
of normal processes of economic life in Europe. 
Political passions have hitherto blinded these 
peoples to their own true economic interest 
and made it impossible for them to see that 
they could not permanently nurse the re- 
venges of war and at the same time expect the 
prosperity of peace. 

To understand more clearly what the post- 
war policy of hatred and suspicion has done 
to Europe, one would do well to read “ Balkan- 
ized Europe,” by Paul Scott Mowrer, for eleven 
years European correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News. A dozen new nations have been 
born of the application of the principle of self- 
determination upon the basis of cultural 
nationalism. Economic boundaries have been 
violently overthrown, and the economic units 
criss-crossed with new racial boundaries. Each 
of these countries is fearful for its new-won 
independence, suspicious of all its neighbors, 
covetous of more power and more territory, 
filled with martial ardor, and—every one of 
them—gloriously bankrupt. Each of them 
consequently, in defiance of all economic laws, 
has turned itself into a water-tight compart- 
ment in the economic sense, penalizing ex- 
ports for fear its neighbors will drain off its 
raw materials or cheat it in bargaining for its 
manufactured products; penalizing imports in 
the form of tariff duties by which it hopes to 
finance its magniloquent but practically futile 
government. The result is political glory 
and economic ruin. 

What is true in such obvious and vivid colors 
in Esthonia and Jugoslavia is equally true in 
less clear outlines in France and Italy and 
Russia and Germany. In them, too, pride 
and suspicion are nurtured at the expense of 
reasoned effort to adjust political hopes to eco- 
nomic necessities. Just three nations of any con- 
sequence on the face of the earth to-day will 
be able to “balance the budget’’—that is to 
say, show income from taxes sufficient to meet 
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These three nations 


outgo of expenditures. 
Great Britain, and 


are the United States, 
Japan. 

Substitute in Briand’s phrase the word 
“political” for his word “moral,” and it be- 
comesa maxim of enormous current importance. 
The world needs “political disarmament.” 
And perhaps the surest way to achieve political 
disarmament is to imitate the Conference that 
secured so great a measure of military disarma- 
ment. The Washington Conference succeeded 
largely by virtue of a general agreement that 
the world could no longer afford to carry a gun. 
Another conference, especially devoted to the 
economic problems of the world, would doubt- 
less persuade all but fanatics that most of the 
expansive political schemes of the nations are 
likewise too expensive to be worth while. 
Buying a new farm before the mortgage is paid 
off on the old is as bad business internationally 
as it is in Pike County. 


What of RussiaP 


HAT are the wild waves saying?” 
was a favorite recitation thirty years 
ago. To-day, the talk is of (and by) 


another kind of waves—the ether waves, tamed 
by the hand of man and carrying his voice 
over land and sea by wireless telephone. 

The Tower of Babel has been a favorite 
theme of story since thirty centuries ago. It 
symbolized the division of mankind into races, 
each with an alien tongue—a division ‘which 
down the ages has kept men apart in suspicious 
or hostile isolation. 

Now we know that the Tower of Babel 
should have been used to support wireless 
aérials, and that men should have used their 
gift of tongues to talk suspicion and _ hostility 
into understanding and concord. To-day, 
this is possible: and, better yet, it is being tried. 
Every human being can help this movement 
forward. How? 

First of all, by getting his own state of mind 
ready to help. The War is over. We all 
accept this as a historical fact, as something 
that happened four years ago last November. 
But have we accepted it as a practical fact of 
the present, as something that we should act 
upon to-day? Hardly. 

Consider the Russians. How curiously mixed 
are our emotions when we think of them! 
Slaves of the Tsar—poor devils! Heroes of 
the War—hurrah! Heroes of the Revolution 
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—glorious! Dupes of the Bolsheviki—fools! 
Victims of the Red Commune—pitiful! Victinis 
of famine—poor fellows, we'll lend them a 
hand! 

But what are we going to say when we hear 
that the Russians really rather like Lenin? 
For that now appears to be the fact—they do. 
The peasants, to be sure, probably do not 
understand his theory of communism, and 
probably would not permit it to be applied to 
them. But they know that through his activi- 
ties they now own their land, and they pro- 
foundly mistrust that anybody else in power 
would restore the dreaded landlords. There 
is no evidence to-day that the Russians have 
the slightest intention of displacing their pre- 
sent government. 

What are we going to do about it? Is West- 
ern Europe, because it prefers capitalism to 
communism, going to forego white bread for a 
generation and close its frontiers to a market 
for its industrial products that comprises 170 
million people? Is America, because it abhors 
the barbarity which introduced, and the 
tyranny which at the moment maintains, Lenin 
in power, going permanently to cut itself off 
from contact with the millions of human beings 
who are not the beneficiaries but the victims 
of his theories? We interfered in Mexico to 
get rid of Huerta—only to find that Huerta 
was the product of Mexican conditions, not 
the cause. 

The answer can hardly be yes to either 
question asked in the foregoing paragraph. 
The world is one, and it is not going to be al- 
together happy or prosperous in any part so 
long as other parts are cut off from the common 
currents of life. The remedy for Leninism 
in Russia is to introduce the influence of the 
rest of the world into Russia. 


For a Talk with Lenin 


HE time appears to be ripe to resume 
relations with Russia. Lenin may be 
many things he ought not to be, but 
certainly he is not a stubborn fool. He is a man 
of ideas, and versatility. He has the wits 
to know that something has gone wrong in his 
calculations, and he has had the extraordinary 
courage to admit it to his fanatical followers 
and to adjure them to try another tack. Speak- 
ing before the ninth All-Russian Soviet Con- 
gress in November, he said: 
“There can be no doubt that we suffered an 
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economic defeat on the economic front, and the 
defeat was very severe; and we are raising 
quite consciously the question of a new eco- 
nomic policy.” 

Lenin ascribed this defeat to his mistake in 
having assumed the possibility of “an immedi- 
ate transition from the old Russian economic 
system to a State production and distribution 
on communist principles.’”’ He had, he said, 
counted on a peaceful breathing-space after the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty of 1918, in which to make 
this transition. He had been disappointed in 
this, as well as in his other assumption “that 
the peasants, according to the system of re- 
quisition of surplus, would give us the needed 
quantity of bread, and we should distribute it 
to the factories and workshops and arrive at 
communistic production and distribution.” 

It did not work that way, and Lenin now 
proposes to re-introduce capitalism so that the 
communists may study this machine that 
actually works and learn what makes the 
wheels go round. He says: 


Take on your harness, all of you. Capitalists 
will be beside you; beside you will be foreign capita- 
lists, concession mongers, and leaseholders; they will 
get out of you hundreds per cent. of profit; they will 
grow rich off you. Let them grow rich; but you will 
learn how to administer affairs, and only then will 
you be able to build up the communistic republic. 
From the point of view of the necessity of learning 
quickly, every slackening is a stupendous crime. 
And to this science—a science heavy, harsh, even 
cruel—we must attain, for we have no other re- 
course. 


Well, that too may work out differently. One 
thing is certain: it opens the way for Americans 
and Britishers and Frenchmen to resume 
traffic with Russians. That means an access of 
prosperity for us and for them. [f, in the long 
run, Russia elects to become a non-aggressive 
communistic State, what business is that of 
ours? If they pay their bills and do not try to 
subvert our government, they may live as 
they please. 

Possibly, even, Lenin himself may learn 
even more than he has learned already. He 
has an astonishingly open mind for a fanatic; 
perhaps he will learn that the production of 
necessities is more essential than the success of 
a theory. Maybe he will become a convert 
to capitalistic production with some improve- 
ments in the human relationship that even we, 
Wise as we are, may imitate profitably if we are 
of an equally open mind. 





Meanwhile, must we not proceed to get into 
practical relationships with the Russian people? 
If so, had we not as well face the fact that, for 
the present at least, Russia speaks through 
the voice of Lenin? Let us get him into an 
economic conference and get acquainted with 
him. He cannot do us any harm, and may- 
be we can get him to share in plans that 
will do good to the whole world, Russia in- 
cluded. 


Is the Four-Power Treaty an Alliance? 


T HAS frequently been said that the so- 

called Four Power Treaty takes the place 

of the Japanese Alliance. That is hardly 
accurate. The Four Power Treaty is more log- 
ically a result of the experience of the World 
War than a substitute for an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance. The British had prevented 
one Balkan war by calling a conference and 
exerting pressure to stop it, thereby recogniz- 
ing that any war in Europe might involve 
Great Britain. For a year or two after the 
World War began, we tried to maintain that 
even a great war in Europe didn’t concern us. 
Events proved this wrong. That experience 
has proved to us that a war almost anywhere 
may affect us. In the Four Power Treaty we 
state that any disturbance in Asia or the Pacific 
might affect us and that we have both the right 
to be consulted and the duty to consult with 
all others affected to see what can be done 
about the threatened trouble. 

This is all we are obligated to do by the Treaty 
and our position and experience had already 
obligated us to this much. The Treaty is 
merely the statement of an already existing 
fact. 

We joined with the other powers in stating 
that we had no intention of trying to take their 
territory. We have stated this dozens of 
times in regard to China. It is a fact that 
we do not want Japanese, British, or French 
territory in the Pacific. Why should we not 
state it? These nations have likewise said 
that they want none of our territory. 

In 1899 John Hay asked the Powers to join 
the United States in a statement that all agreed 
not to seize Chinese territory. The present 
treaty, following this precedent, agrees not to 
seize any one else’s territory. It guarantees 
the integrity of the Pacific islands no more and 
no less than we have guaranteed China for 
twenty-three years. It does greatly increase 
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the confidence and cordiality between ourselves 
and our Pacific neighbors. 

The Conference went further than this. It 
induced nine powers to sign a set of resolutions 
embodying the principles of the Open Door and 
the maintenance of the territorial integrity 


of China. Not these resolutions, nor even the 
return of Shantung and Wei-hai-wei to China, 
nor yet the increase of the tariff, nor any such 
things will solve the problem of China. The 
Chinese must acquire an ability to govern 
themselves and deal competently with for- 
eigners before the Chinese problem will be 
solved. But resolutions and the other acts 
of the Conference will help give China a better 
chance to improve her own conditions. The 
Open Door principle and the agreements con- 
cerning the territorial integrity of China have 
not in the past saved China altogether; but 
whatever integrity China has is due to these 
principles as applied and maintained by out- 
siders, chiefly at the instigation of the United 
States. The uncompromising attitude of some 
of the Chinese delegates, under these cir- 
cumstances, has its illogical side. Nowhere 
else in the world has such governmental in- 
competance and national weakness as the 
Chinese have shown, been met with as much 
forbearance as has been shown them. 

The Conference marks a continuation in the 
policy of treating the Chinese as the wards 
of the world and it marks an improvement in 
the method of treating them. No one be- 
lieves that the Conference has removed all the 
aggressions from which China suffers nor is 
it likely, until China herself shoulders more 
of the responsibilities for her own advance- 
ment, that she will be freed from foreign inter- 
ference. Her weaknesses not only allow inter- 
ference, they positively invite it. The Con- 
ference, if it did not cure a bad situation, 
certainly left the bad situation better. That 
is progress. 


Are Americans Fire Worshippers? 


HEN the H. G. Wells of, say, 
twenty centuries hence comes to 
write his “Outlines of Civilization,” 


he will certainly devote a paragraph to one 
curious custom of the Twentieth Century. 
Perhaps the occasion will be the razing of 
the puny Woolworth Tower to make way for 
a seven-thousand-foot skyscraper. A news- 
paper will be taken from the cornerstone when 
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it is removed, and, having been deciphered by 
Fortieth Century archeologists, will provoke 
some such paragraph as this: 

“The inhabitants of the United States in 
that day in remote antiquity appear to have 
been fire-worshippers, for it is recorded in the 
flimsy records of their period that the people 
yearly devoted a sum equal to one fourth, and 
sometimes even one half, of their national 
budget, to the destruction by fire of selected 
dwellings, business buildings, and even places 
of public resort, such as theatres and churches. 
Barbarous as this wanton destruction of works 
of human labor seems to us, it is nothing to 
the inhuman cruelty that impelled these an- 
cient savages to offer human sacrifices to the 
flame god, for the records show that every 
year several hundred persons, even women 
and children, were burned alive in these con- 
flagrations. Antiquarians have not yet deter- 
mined what affinity these human offerings to 
fire may bear to the ancient Indian custom of 
suttee, or widow burning. The American custom 
appears to have made no distinction of age or 
sex.” 

Unless we want such an ignominious chapter 
written in the histories of the future, we shall 
have to adopt a new attitude toward fires. In 
the present state of human knowledge, a fire is 
not a misfortune—it is a disgrace. The hazards 
are known, and the means of prevention as 
well. When a fire occurs, somebody has been 
culpably careless or slipshod. It is a bore to 
repeat the shameful and ghastly statistics of 
lives and treasure lost. It is time to cure the 
evil by making the subject a moral issue and a 
misdemeanor. 


Business Convalescent 


HE sick man of business is slowly re- 
covering. He is forgetting the de- 
pression in which the relapse from post- 
war inflation left him, and at times he is even 
becoming decidedly optimistic. This is a 
good thing in itself for his general health, but 
is dangerous if it leads to excesses that may 
bring on another relapse. After the high 
fever he went through during the War, the re- 
covery to normal health must necessarily be 
slow. Optimism should be coupled with care- 
ful attention to the principles of business 
hygiene. 
Last year’s farm crops in the United States, 
as valued by the Department of Agriculture, 
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were worth $5,675,877,000. In 1920 they were 
worth close to $9,000,000,000; in 1919, more 
than $13,500,000,000. Normally the farmer 
does about 40 per cent. of the buying of this 
country. Now the money he has to spend is 
cut in half. In fact, it is cut more than that, 
for while farm products have dropped to close 
to their pre-war prices, things which the farmer 
buys have none of them come down as much. 
Before there is a return to prosperity, the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer must be restored 
and there must be a further readjustment of 
price inequalities. Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in a summary of the 
business situation, emphasized these points: 

“Business has passed through the primary 
stage, the acute period of reaction, but we have 
not yet reached ‘normalcy’, for the readjust- 
ment has not been uniform and there is not 
yet established a natural and equitable basis 
for the exchange of goods for goods, or goods 
for services. For example, farm products in 
many cases are now below the pre-war level 
and in some instances below the cost of pro- 
duction. Prices of some manufactured goods 
have declined sharply, while others have not, 
and the general price index and the cost of 
living are still much above the 1913 level. 
Manufacturers and merchants are vitally in- 
terested in conditions in the agricultural sec- 
tions. The farmer is the great consumer of 
manufactured goods. His purchasing power 
at present is much impaired, partly because of 
the lower exchange value of his products and 
partly because of unliquidated indebtedness. 
Until the purchasing power of the farmer 
improves, it will, of course, be idle to look for 
any rapid or substantial improvement in do- 
mestic trade. 

“| think, however, that the outlook for the 
farmers is more hopeful. They have, no doubt, 
been benefited through the activities of the 
War Finance Corporation which, although it 
cannot make direct loans to individuals, is 
rediscounting paper for banks which because 
of long maturity is not eligible for rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Banks. While the 
agricultural situation is a most important 
factor in our domestic trade, there are other 
things which must be taken into account. 
The decline in prices of manufactured foods has 
not been as great as the shrinkage in value of 
raw materials and the retail price index does 
not show a drop corresponding to that of the 
Wholesale price index. This indicates that 
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manufacturing costs have not declined in pro- 
portion to primary production costs, and that 
the costs of distribution and of doing business 
are disproportionately high.” 

Many manufacturers find it hard to cut 
their costs because of increased production ca- 
pacity added during the War which now calls 
for interest and other overhead charges but 
brings in no return. A merger of steel com- 
panies is planned for the purpose of reducing 
this item of overhead and making it possible 
for these companies to compete with the United 
States Steel Corporation, which, with an eye 
to the future, refrained from adding to its 
plant capacity during the boom. On the rail- 
roads it is largely the item of wages, over which 
the roads have little control, and which were 
doubled under government management dur- 
ing the War. Before the readjustment is com- 
pleted wages must come down all around, and 
before there is a return of prosperity, demand 
for manufactured goods must grow up to our in- 
creased plant capacity. A last stand of organ- 
ized labor against wage reductions will come 
with the termination of the agreements with 
the anthracite and bituminous coal miners on 
April ist. The economic utilization of in- 
creased manufacturing facilities will call for 
many transfers of ownership, with writing down 
of values, and in some cases with losses to 
investors who advanced the money for build- 
in 


All this will take time and the outcome will 
not only depend on the revival of the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer but also, to a lesser 
degree, upon the demand for our products from 


abroad. The business man should keep that 
in view. Although he himself may sell nothing 
abroad, someone that he sells to does and their 
buying power depends on foreign demand. 
The world of trade is similar to a group of 
marbles. You strike one on that side and the 
movement is communicated through the group 
and it is a marble at this side that moves 
the farthest. 


Business Customs Abroad 


F AMERICANS are going to do business 
| with the world—and the Washington 
Conference was a symbol of our debut as 

a conscious member of the family of nations— 
we shall first have to learn the customs of our 
neighbors. One forehanded American has been 
making a study of them. He has spent several 
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months in Europe visiting the leaders of in- 
dustry, and he has written a report of his find- 
ings that covers things as diverse as the Ger- 
man system of routing a job through a factory 
and the French custom which forbids the dis- 
cussion of business at luncheon. This book 
is called “America vs. Europe in Industry,” 
and the author is an industrial engineer, Mr. 
Dwight T. Farnham. The first four chapters 
are earnestly commended to all readers who 
wish to understand how business is done in 
Europe. There they will find how rapidly 
Europe is developing the “ vertical trust’””—the 
Standard Oil idea of controlling every step 
of manufacture of its products, from crude oil 
in the well to refined oil in the can, as opposed 
to the idea of the consolidation of all companies 
that manufacture matches, for example. But 
also they will find such illuminating and practi- 
cal bits of human information as the follow- 
ing: 

‘If you don’t believe an Englishman concentrates 
harder on his work while he works, or in his play 
when he plays, just try to talk sport to him during 
working hours or to talk business to him while he is 
enjoying his afternoon tea. 

Furthermore, he guards his time very much more 
carefully than the average American business man. 


The appointment system is used to the fullest 


possible extent. If you want to see a man of any 
consequence anywhere abroad you must either write 
him or phone his secretary. You are then told when 
to come and you are quite likely to learn at the be- 
ginning of your talk the hour of his next appoint- 
ment. If you do not complete your business in the 
time allotted, a second appointment is arranged. 
There is no stimulant to the omission of irrelevant 
details and to keeping well to the matter in hand 
equal to the knowledge that in exactly twenty 
minutes the next man will arrive and your time will 
be up. As a result, an amount of business can be 
done in a short time which is little short of miracu- 
lous to the man who is used to taking his time about 
things because he has all day in which they may be 
done. 

Neither are week-ends in the country all pheas- 
ant-shooting, golf, and light conversation in the 
baronial hall. If you don’t arrive with a secretary 
loaded down with dispatch-cases you will probably 
be lonely. At dinner you will see all the guests in 
the house, but if you haven’t letters to write, reports 
to prepare, or conferences to hold in your room, you 
are likely to have the baronial hall to yourself most 
of the time. Week-ends abroad are an opportunity 
to do clear thinking, free from interruption—not a 
round of hectic entertainment which sends you back 
to town hating your hostess only a little less than 
the work before you. 
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The Canadian General Election 


N DECEMBER Oth the people ot 
() Canada elected their fourteenth Parlia- 

ment and their unequivocal decision 
in favor of a change of government has fulfilled 
a general expectation. In the late House the 
Meighen Government had a following of 125, 
as against 84 Liberals, and 16 Progressives and 
Independents, but the completed results of the 
election show the standing of the various 
parties to be—Liberals 116, Progressives 64, 
Conservatives 51, Independents and Laborites 
4. Such a devastating defeat which has elimin- 
ated the Premier and nine Cabinet Ministers 
and leaves the Government without a single 
supporter in the House of Commons from five 
out of the nine provinces, leaves the Conserva- 
tive party at the lowest ebb of its fortunes 
since Confederation and threatens it with the 
mournful fate of complete extinction which has 
befallen its Australian namesake under almost 
parallel circumstances. 

For the first time in the history of Canadian 
Federal elections, a new third party, the Pro- 
gressives, was able to offer a serious challenge 
to the two historic organizations, but while 
they swept the prairie provinces, they failed 
to realize their ambitions in other areas. In 
these the electorate were resolutely determined 
to punish the Meighen government, but were 
not prepared to sanction the radical programme 
of the Progressives and the drastic tariff re- 
ductions involved therein. Accordingly, they 
allowed their resentment to find expression in 
votes for the Liberal party led by W. L. Mack- 
enzie King, who had advocated with consider- 
able skill a moderate programme and _ had 
given assurances that the existing protectionist 
system would not be materially altered. Ap- 
parently the French-Canadians have paid 
tribute to the memory of their beloved Laurier 
by a solid vote for the party which he so 
long and ably led, and their political solidar- 
ity, helped by extremely good luck in three- 
cornered contests in Ontario, has allowed the 
Liberals to outdistance their rivals and placed 
upon Mr. King the duty of forming a new 
administration. 

But fortune’s denial of a clear parliamentary 
majority and a serious dearth of supporters 
of Cabinet calibre in three provinces have 
complicated Mr. King’s task, and are forc- 
ing him to contemplate a coalition with the 
Progressives, whose codperation could remedy 
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his dangerous weakness in the western pro- 
vinces. 

It seems doubtful however if he can wring the 
assent of the strong protectionist wing of his 
party to the concessions on tariff and railway 
policies which the Progressives demand as the 
price of their alliance. So he seems likely to 
be thrown back upon his followers fora Cabinet, 
and as the French-Canadian element, who 
are at heart strongly conservative, will domin- 
ate it, no serious bouleversement in the nation- 
al life of Canada need be anticipated in the 
immediate future. The Liberal party will 
preserve the present standards of protection 
and be jealous guardians of Canadian auton- 
omy, but they will embark upon no radical 
policies. The advanced members of the party 
however will be continually straining at the 
leash and seeking an alliance with the Progres- 
sives. As a large number of Progressives 
regard their party as an expression of a move- 
ment of radical opinion rather than a political 
enterprise in search of office, they will probably 


decide to maintain an attitude of detached - 


independence and hold a watching brief for the 
country. Obviously the Canadian political 
situation is still in a state of fluidity and the 
late election was only the first stage in a process 
of crystallisation, which must be achieved be- 
fore stable governments are assured. 


Experiments in Education 


N THE lower East Side of New York, 
() at Public School 64, some interesting 
experiments in education are going on. 

More than three thousand boys from five to 
sixteen years of agé attend this school. Before 
the war gave its great impetus to psychological 
tests as a means of determining ability, such 
tests were being applied to the boys who en- 
tered Public School 64 and they are now being 
grouped according to the “intelligence quo- 
tients” they exhibit and given instruction 
commensurate with their ability. This per- 
mits the brighter ones to get a fuller and richer 
education and to complete eight year’s work 
in six without skipping any grades; and it 
provides for the duller ones the amount of 
attention that they require. So far more 
than half of the boys in the school have been 
divided into five groups: (1) the gifted, whose 
intelligence quotients are 120 and above; (2), 
the bright, whose quotients are 105 to 120; (3) 
the average, 85 to 105; (4) the dull normal, 
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60 to 85; and (5), the defective, below 60. 
The grouping is flexible, but the experiment has 
shown that the error in the original classifica- 
tion does not amount to more than 5 per cent. 
There is a visiting teacher to look into the 
home conditions of those pupils who do not 
make the progress anticipated, and attention 
is also given to the afterschool routine of the 
boys. 

Many schools now make somewhat similar 
use of intelligence tests for the grouping of their 
students, but at Public School 64 this experi- 
ment of fitting education to the pupil has been 
carried farther and one of its interesting later 
developments has been the special treatment 
of neurotic or emotionally unstable children 
of average or high intelligence. Nearly every 
school has such cases; they comprise about one 
per cent. of our school population. They are 
the ones that under the old conditions require 
a large amount of the time and attention of 
the teacher and oftentimes continue as misfits 
through life, being found later in our courts 
and asylums and making up an uneconomic 
part of our population. In addition to the 
psychologist, a psychiatrist is called in at 
Public School 64 to study these children and 
make suggestions as to their treatment. They 
are placed in a small class in charge of an 
unusually sympathetic and experienced teacher 
who makes an individual study of each child. 
They follow no specified course of study and 
have no fixed school routine. By careful 
direction they are helped to overcome the 
temperamental peculiarities or whatever has 
kept them from getting along in the other 
classes. A two years’ experiment with this 
work has shown that the majority of these 
children, if dealt with in a fair and rational 
way, can be saved and made socially fit. In 
Public School 64 they have been able to restore 
about 60 per cent. of these children to the 
other classes. 

Regarding this scheme of fitting the instruc- 
tion to the mind of the child Mr. Louis Marks, 
who until recently was principal of Public 
School 64, has said: “Although the question of 
expense may seem too hinder the fulfilment 
of this plan, it is probably most economical in 
the end because its success will mean the 
elimination of many wasteful and expensive 
elements in the present system. There will 
be, for example, little retardation of pupils; 
less need for correctional institutions; better 
chance for true education, because of better 
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understanding of the children; much happier 
teachers, supervisors, and parents; social im- 
provement, because of the lessening of early 
antagonism to education and social authority, 
and a really effective attempt at vocational 
and educational guidance.” 

This is a way of attacking some of our social 
and economic ills where the possibilities of 
cure are the best. “As the twig is bent so will 
the tree incline.” Those who are engaged in 
directing the growth of the “twigs” on the 
New York East Side and elsewhere are render- 
ing great service to the nation. 


A Ford Dream 


BILITY to dream dreams and see vi- 
A sions is an asset for the business man 
as well as the poet. It has given us 
such poems as Locksley Hall and such 
successful products of the factory as the Ford 
car. Henry Ford has an inventive mind 
coupled with a high order of mechanical genius, 
and during the present business depression he 
has shown remarkable business ability. When 
he dreams, therefore, of utilizing the vast unused 
water power of this country and says if the 
Government will sell the Muscle Shoals project 
to him he will use every available horsepower 
and put a million men to work, he is talking of 
something about which he is qualified to dream. 
When he suggests that the Government issue 
paper money backed solely by developed 
energy, he is permitting his inventive mind to 
deal with problems about which he has little 
knowledge, for his training in the principles 
of finance qualify him to speak on that subject 
no more than did his knowledge of the psy- 
chology of nations qualify him to be a leader 
of world thought when he sent his peace ship 
to Europe in 1917. 

But already he has seventeen factories in 
small Michigan towns which he is running 
with water power. There are nine dams across 
a little river which runs through his farm at 
Dearborn, and this stream is furnishing light 
and heat for his home and farm buildings and 
supplying additional current which is wired 
to his Dearborn plant. At Troy, N. Y., he is 
developing a water power project and will 
establish a factory there. When he talks of 
putting our unused water power to work, he 
knows whereof he speaks. Here is one of our 
greatest natural assets—one that is not. dimin- 
ished by use—and we need a Ford to show us 
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how to make full use of it in places where it is 
not in such abundance as at Niagara or in the 
West. 

Coupled with this scheme of utilizing water 
power where it is to be found, is Mr. Ford’s 
dream of revolutionizing the life of the farmer. 
Based on his own experience at Dearborn, he 
says twenty days is enough time to do the work 
on any farm if it is done with machinery and 
in the right way. Many farmers, especially 
dairy farmers, will dispute this. But Mr. Ford’s 
vision of the future life of the farmer, as con- 
tained in an International News Service inter- 
view, is nevertheless interesting: 

“The farmer of the very near future will bea 
man who will divide his time among three oc- 
cupations. Twenty days of each year he will 
devote to agriculture. Five or ten days more 
he will devote to transportation, during which 
he will load his products on motor trucks and 
whirl them over good roads to his market. The 
rest of the year he will devote to industry, by 
which I mean that he will be employed in a 
factory near his home. These factories do not 
at present exist to any great extent, but they 
are coming. . . . 

“The farmers’ day is just about to dawn. 
Farmers, in the future, will live in villages and 
have homes in which will be all the modern 
comforts and conveniences. The old isolated 
life, with a farmhouse here and another one 
away off over the hills somewhere is about over. 
There is no longer any reason why each family 
should live on their own farm. So long as a 
farmer has an automobile, what difference 
does it make to him if he lives twenty miles 
away from his farm.” 

That Ford cars and trucks, Fordson tractors,, 
and well distributed Ford factories have a place 
in this dream of the future does not detract 
from its practicability, but rather adds to it, 
for those are the things that Henry Ford knows 
most about. This dream has been in his mind 
for some time and he is laying his plans toward 
its accomplishment. 


A Library Unique in America 


HE James Jerome Hill Reference Lib- 
rary, which was opened to the public at 
St. Paul, Minnesota, December 20, 


promises to be a notable addition to the re- 
sources of scholarship in this country. The 
building, constructed during Mr. Hill’s lifetime 
at a cost of about $600,000, forms, with the 
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St. Paul Public Library, an architectural unit 
exteriorly. The interior of the Hill Library, 
which is an entirely separate and independent 
institution, is finished in the temple style of 
architecture. The great book room, columned 
and open to the skylight, is wonderfully im- 
pressive in its classic simplicity. A feature 
_of the building is twelve study rooms, each 
completely equipped, where scholars, writers, 
and research workers may pursue their labors 
without interruption until completed. All 
the Library’s facilities are open to the public 
without discrimination or charge. The pur- 
chase lists for the original collection were made 
up by the Librarian, Mr. Joseph Gilpin Pyle, 
also the author of the “Life of James J. Hill,” 
after an exhaustive examination of other great 
libraries, library and other catalogues, and 
bibliographies. This work has been under 
way continuously since 1912. Within the 
last year the list so prepared in each subject 
has been submitted to some recognized national 
authority for revision and additions. The 
collection thus becomes representative of the 
highest scholarship of the country. It was the 
wish of Mr. Hill that his library should not 
retain on its shelves books on any subject that 
have been superseded by later publications, 
but that it should contain only the most 
authoritative works. It will cover all the 
fields of knowledge except Medicine and Law, 
which have their special libraries in St. Paul. 
Besides providing for regular reference and 
research work, the Hill Library proposes to 
fill the rdle of a ‘‘Library of Libraries” for the 
Northwest; ascertaining what books are 
needed, especially by smaller colleges and 
universities, and supplying them so far as its 
resources permit. Interlibrary loans and a 
photostat service will be employed to this end. 
The Hill Reference Library has mapped out 
an interesting programme, and should con- 
tribute materially to the progress of education 
and scholarship not only in the Northwest but, 
in time, to that of the whole country. Its 
endowment, supplied by the generosity of Mr. 
Hill’s family, is upward of a million dollars. 


Loaning Money on Character 


Continental Europe for many years, 
have not taken root very rapidly in this 
country, but in recent years their growth, where 
they have been started, has been rapid. They 


(contin Unions, which have existed in 
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are designed to encourage thrift, and to provide 
credit facilities for their members. They les- 
sen the strangle-hold of the loan shark and 
start people on the way to free themselves 
from debt. They are an aid to the small farmer 
during his period of expenditure before the 
harvest as well as to the industrial worker. At 
the present time there are effective Credit 
Unions laws in Massachusetts, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island,and New Hamp- 
shire. In Massachusetts, where the first Credit 
Union was started in this country, there are 
approximately 40,000 members in these co- 
operative organizations to-day. The Tele- 
phone Workers’ Credit Union of Massachusetts, 
with more than 5,000 members, and assets of 
more than $300,000, accumulated in four 
years, is the largest in this country. During 
the past year its assets increased 85 per 
cent., and similar growth has been shown in 
many of the other Credit Unions in the United 
States. 

One of the most interesting developments 
along this line has been the spread of “ Morris 
Plan” banks throughout the United States. 
Mr. Arthur J. Morris, a young Virginia at- 
torney, opened the first of these banks in Nor- 
folk in 1910. To-day there are 104 indepen- 
dent Morris Plan banks and companies opera- 
ting in the leading cities of the United States. 
They have combined resources of more than 
$50,000,000, and more than a million and a 
quarter people have received loans on the 
Morris Plan amounting to $254,000,000. These 
are not codperative organizations like the 
Credit Unions but are stock companies. Lead- 
ing men in the various cities serve as officers 
and directors, and the earnings of the com- 
panies over and above operating expenses and a 
fixed dividend on the stock are used in extend- 
ing the system. 

The basis on which loans are made under 
the Morris Plan are character and earning 
ability. No other security is asked for. The 
borrower must have two others sign his note 
and they also are investigated as to character 
and earning power before the loan is made. 
Six per cent. discount is deducted in advance, 
and the loan is paid off in weekly or monthly 
installments over a period of a year. The 
losses have been infinitesimal, and the opera- 
tion of the plan has demonstrated the truth 
of the statement credited to J. P. Morgan, 
Sr., that character is the best basis on which to 
make loans. 





HIGH YIELD OR SAFETY? 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wortp’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


T IS a known fact that the general public 
does most of its buying of stocks when 
they are around their high levels. Thomas 
Gibson, in his book, “Simple Principles 
of Investment,” says, “About 80 per 

cent. of public buying is done at the ap- 
proximate high prices and at the time when 
realizing sales would be the logical plan.” 
Walter Bagehot, the English economist, put 
it in this expressive way: “At particular 
times a great many stupid people have a great 
deal of stupid money. At intervals 
the money from these people—the blind capital, 
as we call it, of the country—is particularly 
large and craving; it seeks for some one to 
devour it, and there is ‘plethora’; it finds some 
one, and there is ‘speculation’; it is devoured, 
and there is ‘panic.’” 

When it comes to the buying of bonds and 
mortgages there is not the same sheepish ten- 
dency for people to come in at the top and 
not the same bad results if they do, provided 
they buy safe securities; but there is evident 
at present a somewhat related tendency among 
bond buyers that may lead to disaster in the 
end. This is the desire to get the same high 
yield on investments made to-day that one’s 
neighbor is getting on bonds that he bought 
at the low point of May, 1920, or, even as late 
as July or August last year. Since May, 
1920, bonds have moved up on the average 
nearly thirteen points in price and ten points 
of this advance has occurred since last July. 
On a twenty-five year 5 per cent. bond this 
means a lowering of the yield which it gives 
by about one point or, say, from 7 per cent. to 
6 per cent. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company collateral trust 5s due 1946, for in- 
stance, sold as low as 773 last year, at which 
price they gave an average annual yield of 
6.90 per cent. if held to maturity. .At present 
they are selling at 92 to yield 5.60 per cent. 
And Liberty Loan bonds, for which the yield 
bases are printed in the daily papers, give an 
excellent example of this change. Most people 
remember that not many months ago the 


Fourth Loan 43s were selling to yield more than 
52 per cent.—at their lowest point of 1920 
their yield to maturity was more than 6 per 
cent. At present it is down below 43 per 
cent. 

This advance in bond prices has been so 
rapid that many people do not realize the great 
change that has taken place. They had 
become accustomed to the higher yields; now 
they cannot see why, if they could get 7 per 
cent. on long term bonds with a good degree 
of safety last July, they cannot do as well to- 
day. 

The danger is that those investors who try 
to get as high a return on their money to-day 
as they themselves or their neighbors got a 
few months ago have to sacrifice a certain 
degree of safety to do so. Thereare, it is true, 
some classes of securities for which the demand 
has not been as great, or which do not enjoy 
an active market, which may still be pur- 
chased to give the high yield with the same 
amount of safety. But in those cases the 
buyer may be sacrificing the element of market- 
ability (which, however, he may not need) or he 
may be purchasing a short-term. investment 
which will not give him the high yield for long. 
In any event he should inquire carefully why 
it is possible for him to get that yield, and look 
with particular care into the safety of the 
investment that offers it. 

Many of the readers of the WorLp’s Work 
who write for suggestions to help them in 
choosing their investments ask specifically 
for recommendations of issues that give the 
same high returns that were available last 
summer. A farmer in Maine recently wrote, 
“T am fifty years old and do not wish to take 
much risk, but if I can safely invest in long 
term bonds which will yield me 7 per cent. 
or more, I would like to do so instead of letting 
money remain in savings bank at 4 per cent.” 
Another in West Virginia presented a still 
harder problem. He wrote, “The tax laws 
here amount almost to confiscation—over 
three per cent. on the face value of bonds. I 








High Yield or Safety? 


have about $25,000 to invest and I want to 


invest it where I can earn reasonable interest, 
as high as possible with safety, but I do not 
want to invest in anything where the element of 
speculation is high. Can you recommend 
any sound bonds upon which | could earn as 
much as 52 per cent. after paying the state 
tax of 3 per cent.” 

A short time ago this West Virginia man’s 
problem could have been solved by the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds, which are tax free 
in every state. They would have given the 
53 per cent. he desired. Even now the sug- 
gestion was made that he put half his funds 
in Liberty Bonds and the other half in good 
grade preferred stocks; also exempt from tax 
in West Virginia, which would raise the aver- 
age return up to the rate he desired. Such 
preferred issues as Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Union Pacific, American Car & 
Foundry, Pacific Gas & Electric, and Electric 
Bond and Share were mentioned. He was 
dissuaded from trying to select bonds that 
would give him an 83 per cent. yield. 

In the case of the Maine man he was told 
that probably the safest investment to give 
the 7 per cent. return which he desired was in 
real estate mortgage bonds or farm mortgages, 
provided they were purchased through houses 
of the best reputation in those fields. But it 
was pointed out that he must not lose sight 
of the fact that real estate values are inflated 
at the present time and that mortgages made 
on the basis of this inflation are not as well 
secured as such mortgages of the past. In the 
field of long-term corporation bonds, which 
seemed to be what he had in mind, it was 
suggested that he confine the investment 
of his savings to such issues as the good second 
grade railroad bonds, like New York Central 
debenture 6s or to the best public utility bonds 
like Pacific Gas & Electric refunding 5s. 
These were selling to yield only about 6 per 
cent. The real estate mortgage bonds and 
farm mortgages therefore had an advantage 
on the basis of interest return. And the record 
of such securities has been excellent; they 
have made most satisfactory investments 
for a great many people. They are not 
readily marketable, but under ordinary con- 
ditions the best of the issuing houses will take 
them back at a small discount from a client 


- 


“who has to sell. 
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Investors who bought these 
securities during the years while active bonds 
were declining in price were indeed fortu- 
nate. The fluctuation of the marketplace 
disturbed neither their minds nor their pocket- 
books. Just now there is this uncertain situ- 
ation in regard to mew issues because of 
the inflation in real estate values, for if 
these values should drop, some of the mortgages 
that have been made in recent years would 
not be well secured. 

Another drawback to real estate and farm 
mortgage securities is that they are usually 
for short terms. There is reason to believe 
that interest rates will go still lower, and 
if they do, the man who owns a long-term 
bond, who will be getting the present rate 
when others are reinvesting at lower rates, 
will still have an advantage. And if he owns 
a bond that enjoys a ready market, he will 
be in position to profit by the advance in 
bond prices which will accompany the de- 
cline in interest rates. 

The investor therefore has to decide be- 
tween the long and the short term investment, 
with the odds in favor of the long. Then he 
can think of yield, but his first consideration 
should be for the safety of the investment. 
Many corporations that have been hard hit 
by the business depression are now selling — 
securities to pull them out of their difficulties. 
These offerings are based largely on the 
showing of the past. Increased competition 
of the future may result in the elimination 
of some of these issues. The high interest 
rate which they bear may be the bait on a 
hook which is unsafe for the investor to go 
after. The corporation that has good securities 
to sell no longer needs to offer the high in- 
terest returns of last year, and the investor 
should be critical of the ones that do. He 
should investigate to assure himself of the 
company’s ability to continue to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds it is selling. And he should 
also note whether the bond can be called in 
and paid off by the company at a few points 
above what he is paying for it. Such a callable 
feature might upset the permanency of his 
investment just at a time when it would be 
most difficult to reinvest to advantage. Above 
all he should look to the safety of his invest- 
ments in times like these. 
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LO! THE POOR HUSBANDMAN 


By ERIE C. HOPWOOD 


HE analysts and the prophets Here, then, is still another evidence of 
announce that prosperity will fhe importance of the man who wrings 
be on the way back when the nature’s bounty from her and passes it 
farmer begins buying again. on to his brother within the city’s gate. 
When the farmer is not in the It leaves him a little more confused. 
market, mills shut down, factories cut to Things have been breaking rather too 
part time, railway equipment stands idle _ fast for the farmer of late. 
in the yards and all trade stagnates. He was getting surveyed before the 
Without the farmer with a bank roll the war broke out. He was told about the 
people perish. physical degeneracy in the rural districts; 
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that he ought to quit expecting his wife 
to look after the chickens, that she ought 
to have a power churn and a washing 
machine and a kitchen cistern, that he 
ought to bring the Grange or something 
of the kind up to the point of supplying 
adequate social relaxation and stimulus 
to the mental man, and a lot of other 
things, all of which he knew and would 
have been glad to do, had nickels been 
dollars and had he not been so dog tired 
at the end of the day’s work. 

Then the war came on and the farmer 
was conjured and implored and exhorted 
to raise more wheat and more corn and 
more hogs and more everything to beat 
the Boche—in the meantime buying 
Liberty bonds till it hurt. Being the 
backbone of the nation, the farmer did 
both as a matter of course. For the 
first time, he learned that wars are won 
by binders and corn cutters and husk- 
ing pegs. As a master craftsman in 
the use of these utensils he took on a 
wholly new and vital importance in the 
national comity. 

A little while after the war the census 
figures for 1920 came out and, lo and be- 
hold ye! for the first time in the history 
of the land, there were more people living 
in the cities than in the country. Here was 
the problem of more city mouths to be 
filled and fewer country hands to fill them. 

The census figures revealed some other 
facts for thinking folks. For example, 
that there were but 4.8 acres of improved 
farm land per capita in the United States 
on January 1, 1920, the lowest since 1850, 
when the records were first available. It 
was 5.7 in 1880. The acreage of improved 
land has increased each decade, doubling 
since 1880, but increase in population has 
outstripped it. 

When population started to crowd to 
the city and some of the more thoughtful 
began to look bellyward and wonder 
wherewithal they would be fed if Rusticus 
failed them, they began to treat him with 
new respect—even to survey him. Then 
came the war and it was demonstrated 


that it was won on the Gopher Prairie 
and Hickville salient no less than at 
Chemin des Dames or Dead Man’s Hill, 
and that the charge of the binders 
was hardly less irresistible than that of 
the tanks. Respect gave way to some- 
thing akin to adulation. And now comes 
the piping time of peace with the farmer 
out of the market and nothing doing. 

If you will read the agricultural jour- 
nals and talk with the farmer—at least 
in the Middle West—you will find that 
he is trying to get at the theory of 
relativity. He notes how successfully 
he has been liquidated; his wheat, say, 
from $3.00 to 99 cents, his corn from $1.50 
per bushel to 20 cents, his hogs from $21 
per hundred to $8.00, and so with other 
things—an average, perhaps, of 80 
per cent., while labor in the city has li- 
quidated hardly 18 per cent., and the 
things the farmer is compelled to buy, 
only a fraction of what the liquidation 
has meant to him. 

He notes, also, that despite the hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed 
throughout the country every wage ad- 
justment downward is fought to the bit- 
ter end; that in the face of the times the 
agitation for a forty or a forty-four hour 
week is kept alive. His own week is 
likely to be measured by sixty-five or 
seventy hours and there is no time and a 
half for overtime with him. 

He observes that the dweller within 
the city gates neither wants to starve 
nor to produce from the soil his susten- 
ance. Rather he wishes Rusticus to do 
it for him. But he permits a machinery 
of distribution to be established to which 
he is willing to pay sorne 60 cents of 
every dollar while he grudges the farmer 
40. Yet Mr. Urbs gnashes his teeth 
and beats his head, bewailing the H. C. L. 
and cursing Rusticus as a plutocrat with 
good hard cider in his cellar and automo- 
biles in his garage. 

The census figures demonstrate the 
trend of population. It is steadily away 
from the farm. Despite the abnormally 
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high prices for farm products in the last 
few years the average farm income is 
woefully inadequate in comparison to 
that in other lines of effort. There is 
growing resentment in the country dis- 
tricts at the restrictions of hours and 
effort among organized workers in the 
city. The farmer long ago learned that 
the high price of his mower or plow was 
in no small part due to this cause. He 
rages at the profiteering of implement 
manufacturers and fertilizer dealers no 
less than at labor. He is human and 
gregarious. The cinema and the lights 
of the town have the same charm for him 
as for his city neighbor. 

True, there are compensations and 
correctives. Improved farm machinery 
has relieved some of the drudgery. The 
auto and the paved road have brought 
city advantages nearer. County agricul- 
tural agents and more effective farm 
associations have developed a_ keener 
community of interests. Schools are 
better, farm living conditions have im- 
proved, isolation to a degree has been 
broken down. 

But the fact remains that a seriously 
large number of those still living on farms 
are there because they have not yet been 
able to get away. 

Despite all the betterment of condi- 
tions, farm life to-day remains a task 
where the curse of the Garden is heavy. 
There is poetry in the field of waving 
grain, but there are sweat and tears as 
well—and probably chinch bugs and 
weevil. Farming is more of a gamble 
than almost any other business. It’s 
a hard game to play for such a little stake. 

Yet there are hosts of men who would 
stay on the farms if they had half a chance 
—that rare host that can see and feel 
the beauty of the world as nature made it 
and that shudders at the din and dirt and 
sin and confusion of the world as man is 
too likely to make it. 

These men feel the injustice of the 
present division of the dollar as between 
producer and distributor. 


They can see 


little ultimate hope for the farmer with- 
out material improvement in transporta- 
tion, much as the motor truck has done 
on short hauls. They appreciate that it 
is most unlikely that there can be any 
appreciable reduction in the cost of 
producing foods in the face of the disap- 
pearance of free lands, falling per capita 
acreage, growing operation of land by 
tenure, mounting costs for labor, ferti- 
lizer, feed, farm machinery, and taxes. 
They know how inexorable is the law of 


diminishing returns—that the day of the. 


Indian scratching the alluvial plain with 
his crooked stick and trusting his few 
seeds to nature, rarely to be disappointed, 
is past and will never come again. 

They know, too, that reduced to the 
most elementary formula, Mr. Urbs will 
pay the price or go hungry. And that 
price will, in the long run, have to be 
adequate to lift the farm worker from the 
level of sodden peasantry and to com> 
pensate for such peculiar comforts and 
satisfaction of the herd ir-tinct as the 
town dweller enjoys. 

The farmer will get back into the 
market as soon ashe can. He likes being 
out of it no better than business likes 
having him out. But he cannot liquidate 
and buy at the same time. He will buy 
when the market overtakes him on the 
way down or when he meets it coming up. 

And since it is demonstrated that the 
farmer is the military Gibraltar in war 
and the economic Rock of Ages in peace, 
it will do the Government no harm to put 
some real study and attention to the 
acute problems facing the agricultural 
population. An agricultural bloc swash- 
buckling around Congress and trying to 
dragoon it into selfish group action gets 
nowhere as a permanent solution. But 
careful study and appreciation of the 
fundamental economics of the situation, 
plus action, would do so. 

In the meantime growingly complex 
urban society will do well to keep an eye 
on the census figures and produce-market 
quotations. 
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NATIONAL POLITICS IN 1922 


Issues that will Determine the Primaries, which Begin Next 
Month, and the Summer Campaigns to Elect the Whole Member- 
ship of the House of Representatives and One Third of the Senate 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


URING the time when I was 
writing this article, or reflecting 
upon it, | happened to talk with, 
among others, the men who will 
be in more or less official charge 

of the Democratic and Republican campaigns 
this year, and who will have in a sense the 
official responsibility for framing the issues, for 
conducting the party campaigns, and for elect- 
ing Democratic or Republican Senators and 
Members of the Lower House. In each case 


I asked the question: “What will be the issue 
in the elections this year?” And in each case 
the reply was: “The record of the Administra- 
tion.” 

The Republican party management thinks 
that the Republican candidates will ask for 


reélection or election on the basis of what the 
Republican Administration has done, and 
thinks that the public will confer reélection 
or election on the basis of that record. In 
short, he expects his party to be returned to 
power because the record of the Administration 
is good. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party management thinks precisely the oppo- 
site. He expects—and, I presume, plans— 
to ask the public to reject Republican Senators 
and Republican Congressmen, and substitute 
Democrats in their places, because the record 
of the Administration is bad. 

To expatiate too much on the irony of this 
would be a little too obvious. The expectation 
of thoughtful persons, not regulated in their 
thinking by the: exigencies of party member- 
ship, will probably be that the public, when 
the day of the election comes, will regard the 
record of the Administration as being good, 
or as being bad, dependent, to a large extent, 
upon other circumstances. Some, and possibly 
most of these circumstances will be extraneous, 
more or less accidental, and largely beyond 
the control of either the party in power or the 
party that wants to get into power. 

If the same question I asked the party lead- 


ers were asked of a person wholly outside of 
things so far as party preoccupation is con- 
cerned, but reasonably close to things so far 
as public affairs irrespective of party are con- 
cerned, such a person would probably answer 
that these elections and primaries this year 
will turn on one of three issues. All three 
of them will be with us in one degree or 
another. But elections and primaries have a 
way of picking out some one subject from a 
tangle of issues, and making it the high spot. 
It is a part of the tendency of the crowd toward 
rough simplicity of thinking. It isn’t the most 
accurate way of electing men or parties, nor 
is it the most logical or the most ideal. But 
it usually turns out that way, and it can safely 
be taken for granted that some one of three 
groups of issues will be to the front during the 
coming months. The three are: First, our 
foreign relations; second, the state of the coun- 
try; third, the record of the Administration. 
The order in which | happen to have placed 
them is without any particular meaning. It 
happens to be a fact, as I have said, that the 
politicians, considering these three groups 
of issues in the order of their probability of 
being the leading issue the coming summer, 
place them in exactly the reverse of the order 
in which I have set them down. To a certain 
extent, this is a case where the wish can, within 
limits, make itself father of the event. Some- 
thing will depend on the success which 
Democratic spellbinders and Democratic edi- 
tors have in making the public believe that 
the Republican record is bad; or on the 
success which Republican spellbinders and 
Republican editors have in making the public 
believe that the Republican party record is 
good. But much more than that, the public, 
in this election as in past elections, is pretty 
sure to decide whether the record of the Admin- 
istration is good or bad by the test of whether 
the state of the country, at the time of the 
election, appeals to the public as being good or 
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bad. In short, the likelihood is that the elec- 
tions this year will really be decided largely 
on the second of the three groups of issues 
I have mentioned—namely, on the state of 
the country. Post hoc propter hoc isn’t the most 
accurate method of reasoning in the world, 
but it is a form of logic that crowd psychology 
tends to express itself in. 

It takes a cold and judicial mind to really 
look minutely into the record of a party in 
power and cast a vote on the merits of that 
record. A certain number of voters will do 
this, but they are negligible compared to the 
mass. What nearly always happens, and what 
is likely to happen this year, is one of two 
things: Either the voters, when election day 
comes, feel that the state of the country is 
fairly good, or at least is turned toward good, 
and in that case vote to let well enough alone; 
or else the voters feel that the state of the 
country is bad, and vote for a change. 

As to what the state of the country is likely 
to be during the coming months, | will say later 
on in this article as much as seems to me safe 
to say about a conditign several months in the 
future. For the moment, let us assume that 
these primaries and elections really will be 
decided on the record of the Administration. 
If that should turn out to be the case, the 
Republicans have one large hurdle to over- 
come. That task will consist in their convin- 
cing the public that the record of the Executive 
and of the Administration, in the person of 
President Harding and his Cabinet and the 
administrative. departments, is the same as 
the record of the legislative end of the Adminis- 
tration, in the persons of the Senate and the 
Lower House. 

The universal testimony that comes to 
Washington from all over the country is that 
the public, at the present time, makes a sharp 
distinction between these two branches of what 
is loosely referred to as “the Administration.” 

The public thinks that President Harding 
has done well. They think he appointed 
a good Cabinet and selected good men as heads 
of the various administrative departments. 
They think that these Cabinet members 
and heads of departments have done a good 
job of business management and housekeeping. 
But the same public, on the contrary, thinks 
that the Senate and House have done rather 
badly. 

Now, of course, the ‘fact is that it is Sen- 
ators and Congressmen who come up for 
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reélection this year, and not the President 
and his Cabinet. As a matter of strategy, 
what the Republicans will need to do, and will 
undoubtedly try to do, is to merge, so to speak, 
the records of the two branches of the Govern- 
ment, and lead the public to think of them as 
one. Every Republican Congressman and 
every Republican Senator who comes up for 
reélection will try to make his campaign 
under the mantle of President Harding. 
President Harding will be solicited to write 
letters of endorsement, to make trips into 
doubtful states, and to deliver speeches in the 
states or districts of leading Republican 
Senators or Congressmen seeking reélection. 
It will be said that the Republican President 
must be supported. It will be said that the 
Republican President and the Republican 
Cabinet would be handicapped by a Demo- 
cratic House or a Democratic Senate, or both. 
In short, every effort will be made by the 
Republicans to get endorsement for Republican 
Congressmen and Senators on the basis of the 
favor in which the Republican President is held. 

In this strategy there will be some degree 
of justice and a larger degree of expediency. 
In some degree or other, it may be successful. 
But if the public, on the other hand, continues 
to make the distinction which it now makes 
between the record of the Republican President 
and the administrative end of the government, 
on the one hand, and the record of the Re- 
publican Senate and House, on the other 
hand, then in that case the Republican party 
managers will have a more difficult task. 

If the interest of the voter is focussed on 
the record of the Republican Senate and 
House, it will take account of several of the 
large issues with which Congress has dealt, 
or with which it deals from now on. Without 
attempting to fix any particular order of im- 
portance for these issues, it can be said with 
confidence that they will include, in addition 
to many minor ones, the tax bill, the tariff, 
the various measures of relief or aid for farmers, 
the action which Congress must soon take on 
immigration, the action which Congress may 
take on President Harding’s recommendation 
of some form of subsidy or government remu- 
neration to private owners of mercantile ship- 
ping, and the soldiers’ bonus— or “adjusted 
compensation,” as the soldiers call it. 

As to the last named of these issues, if the 
Republican party should go into the elections 
on its record of the past year it would un- 


























doubtedly fare badly. But there is good 
reason to predict that the Republicans will 
“cover” themselves carefully on this matter 
of the bonus before the elections come around. 
It was a personal action on the part of President 
Harding, and a courageous action at that, 
which alone prevented the passage of an ad- 
justed compensation bill last summer. There 
have been signs lately that President Harding 
intends to change his attitude of opposition, 
and that some time during the coming few 
months a bonus bill will be introduced in Con- 
gress, under the President’s auspices, and will 
unquestionably be passed. 


THE SOLDIER BONUS 


AST June, a Republican Senator, McCum- 
ber of North Dakota, introduced a 
bonus bill and pressed it so energetically that, 
before the Republican leaders in the Senate 
realized the situation, it was in the way of 
becoming a law within a few days. At that 
point Secretary Mellon addressed a_ public 
letter to some Senators, saying that the state 
of the Treasury could not stand the strain of 
a bonus bill running into billions. Secretary 
Mellon’s warning protest was not, however, 
enough. The Senate was quite ready to pass 
it anyhow. At that belated moment the 
Republican leadership of the Senate fell back 
on President Harding personally, and per- 
suaded him to come to the Senate and make a 
speech, taking on himself the onus of preventing 
the passage of the act. 

If the Republican record on the soldier 
bonus should rest with that, there can be little 
doubt that it would weigh heavily against 
them in the elections the coming year. But 
since that time, various things have happened 
to put the Republicans upon notice that the 
country is decidedly in favor of some sort of 
compensation for the soldiers. Probably the 
most vivid event that has come to President 
Harding’s attention in this connection was the 
election in his own state of Ohio, in which a 
local state soldiers’ bonus was an issue, and in 
which the vote was something like four to one 
in its favor. A political party wanting to keep 
hold on power cannot afford to ignore any such 
expression of public opinion as that. 

I am saying nothing of the merits of the 
soldier bonus bill, as a matter of principle, 
nor anything of the expediency of adopting it 
immediately, in the present state of the coun- 
try’s finances. On these subjects much will 
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be said. Some of the most powerful men in 
the Senate will oppose the bill. Secretary 
Mellon of the Treasury, whether he feels called 
upon to say so or not, will probably think 
that the soldier bonus ought to be postponed 
until a time when the strain on the Treasury 
and the interest rates on borrowed money 
are more favorable. But I am speaking of 
the soldier bonus merely in terms of the def- 
erence which a party, seeking to retain its 
tenure of power, is likely to pay to a wide- 
spread public feeling. Considered in that light, 
the Republicans may be expected to be fairly 
certain to pass some sort of adjusted compensa- 
tion bill for the benefit of the soldiers before 
the coming general election. 

As it is with the soldier bonus, so it is with 
the tariff. If the Republican party were to 
be judged by its record on the tariff up to date, 
things would go badly with them. There is 
probably not a voter in the United States 


‘who was not led to believe, when the Re- 


publican party took possession of power last 
March, that it would pass a tariff act before 
the end of the year. But the end of the year 
came, and the only thing that had been done 
was to pass an emergency act for five months, 
and then to renew it for another similar period. 
For this delay the Republicans have a fairly 
good alibi. The Republican leaders say that 
when they got down to the actual writing of a 
tariff bill, they found that the fluctuations of 
foreign exchange were so violent and other 
conditions of foreign trade so unsettled that it 
was impossible to write a tariff bill that could 
be expected to last for any length of time. 
They tried it, but they found it too difficult. 

However, the Republicans are not going to 
be innocent enough to let this particular 
alibi remain as their only defense against 
the wintry blasts of a disappointed electorate. 
Some time between now and the election the 
Republicans will undoubtedly pass a tariff 
bill of a sort. What kind of bill it will be 
no one can predict. The conditions of foreign 
exchange and foreign trade generally aren’t 
any more stable now than they were a few 
months ago. Nevertheless, the Republicans 
have had some time to put their minds on de- 
vices for overcoming this handicap. 

By main strength, if in no other way, the 
Republicans will pass some kind of tariff 
measure. Probably the dominant aspect of 
it will be to satisfy those farming states that 
are represented in Congress by what is called 
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the “farm bloc.” The farm bloc has come to be 
about the most powerful single, compact group 
in Congress. I have asked some of the leaders 
of the farm bloc what kind of tariff they will 
favor. They say they want a tariff that ade- 
quately protects farm products, and that 
if they get that, they will be entirely willing 
to give adequate protection to the manufactur- 
ing interests of the East. From this it would 
seem likely that the Republicans will pass a 
fairly high protective tariff. 


FOREIGN CREDIT AND FREE TRADE 


EFORE they get this done, however, 
they are going to encounter a certain 
amount of opposition from certain large in- 
terests in the East whose main concern is 
business in a general sense, rather than manu- 
facturing business in the limited sense. Since 
we have become the greatest creditor nation 
in the world, and since a considerable section 


of our banking and business community is° 


interested in the payment by Europe of the 
interest and principal of the public and private 
debts that Europe owes us, we are beginning 
to share the experience that usually comes to a 
nation when it becomes a lender of money. 
A money-lending nation is a free-trade nation 
or, at least, a low-tariff nation. Possibly 
it may be some time before this new interest 
of ours prevails over the old protective manu- 
facturing interest in politics. Possibly it 
may never happen. Possibly, without coming 
to a conscious decision to do so, but merely 
by drifting, we may abdicate the position the 
war conferred upon us as the greatest creditor 
nation in the world. However that may turn 
out in the end, there is for the present an 
easily apparent beginning on the part of our 
business community of a sense of possible 
imperfections in the old Republican policy 
of a high protective tariff. 

As to taxation, there is nothing in politics 
more clear than that a good many of those 
wealthy interests which have long given 
allegiance to the Republican party do not 
feel that the tax bill which the Republicans 
passed last year is the sort they had expected. 
The heart of the controversy about the tax 
bill which Congress passed in November lies 
in the high surtaxes on large incomes. The 
Republican party started out with a policy 
of reducing the high surtaxes to such an ex- 
tent that the largest incomes would not need 
to pay a total tax of more than 40 per cent. 
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That programme had President Harding’s en- 
dorsement. It was carried through the Lower 
House, and was just about to be carried through 
the Senate. But just at the point when the 
bill carrying the reduced rates was about 
to come out of the Senate Finance Committee 
on to the floor of the Senate, an insurrection 
was started by the vital and energetic senior 
Senator from Illinois, Medill McCormick. 
He, with a few followers, made a temporary 
alliance with some members of the farm 
bloc and others, and the rates were increased 
from a maximum of 40 per cent. to a maximum 
of 58 per cent. It was in that shape that the 
bill was passed. 

In this connection, there is one aspect of 
the elections this year as to which there is 
just a possibility of large interest and impor- 
tance. When I first began to be a reporter 
of national politics, and for several years there- 
after, there was hardly a day when the term 
“states’ rights” did not turn up in the debates 
in Congress. But during the centralization 
and solidarity that came with the war, and 
in the presence of the war’s over-shadowing 
issues, this old slogan was completely in eclipse. 
It had begun to disappear several years before 
the war began. It largely expired with the 
death of politicians who remembered the 
Civil War and with the elimination of Civil 
War emotions that went out with the passing 
of the old Grand Army of the Republic, and 
all that was associated with them, as a polit- 
ical and social force, but a renaissance of 
this old political battle-cry is fore-shadowed 
by a recommendation which President Harding 
made to Congress in his speech at the opening 
of the present session. The antecedents of 
this recommendation are in themselves an 
essential part both of very recent political 
history and of anticipated political issues in 
the coming campaign. It all revolves around 
the income tax. 


President Harding, as I have said, favored 
the wiping out of the high surtaxes on very 
large incomes. The reason for this is familiar 
to every thoughtful person. It is recognized 
that when the income tax takes more than 
half of large incomes, the result is that rich 
investors tend to withdraw their money from 
ordinary commercial ventures and to put 
it into the tax-exempt bonds of states and 
municipalities. The reason for the movement 
to reduce the higher range of surtaxes was 
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to restore to these large investors the incentive 
to buy the bonds of private corporations. 
But when Congress flouted this effort on the 
part of Harding and the Republican leaders, 
the President then took the other horn of the 
dilemma. He proposed in his message that 
the bonds of states and cities should be deprived 
of their present constitutional exemption from 
taxation, the purpose being to create in this 
way that equality of investment attractiveness 
which had first been attempted in the form 
of reducing the high surtaxes. The necessity 
for one or the other of these two actions is 
obvious. So long as there is high taxation 
on private corporation bonds held in large 
quantities, and complete exemption for munici- 
pal bonds, private industry as a borrower of 
money is going to be at an intolerable handicap 
compared with states and cities. 

A slightly more remote result of the situation, 
and one not universally seen, is a tendency 
toward municipal ownership of public utilities. 
Under present conditions if a local gas company 
or electric railroad or telephone company is in 
private ownership, it must pay from 1 to 2 
per cent. more interest for borrowed money 
than the same property when owned by a 
municipality. The same thing applies to 
private as compared with government owner- 
ship of railroads and the like. Under these 
circumstances a future tendency of these 
public utilities to pass from private ownership 
into public ownership is sure. 

To those who are convinced of the inferior 
efficiency and great undesirability of public 
ownership as compared with private ownership 
of public utilities, the tendency is dangerous 
and ought to be corrected. There are, as I| 
say, two ways of accomplishing this: one by 
abolishing the high surtaxes; the other by 
withdrawing the tax exemption now enjoyed 
by government, as well as state and municipal 
bonds. President Harding in the beginning 
tried the first method, but it was refused by 
Congress, whereupon he inserted in his message 
to Congress the recommendation that tax 
exemption should be withdrawn from state 
and municipal securities. 

In making this recommendation President 
Harding realized, of course, and mentioned 
the fact, that it would require a change in the 
Federal constitution. It is not certain whether 
he realized also how deep his proposal went 
to the very Heart of our traditional constitu- 
tional relation between the Federal govern- 


ment on the one hand and the state and 
municipal governments on the other hand. 
For the states to give up the authority they 
now have over the conditions of their own 
borrowing of money and their own taxation 
would be a surrender of states’ rights prob- 
ably greater than any one of the many that 
have already taken place. It would go closer 
to the heart of states’ rights than did the 
Prohibition amendment, in the form in which 
it was passed. It all causes one to wonder 
just how much is left of state pride and how 
much remains of that stubborn jealousy of 
increasing Federal power at the expense of 
the states, which was once the country’s 
outstanding political issue. If President Hard- 
ing and the Republican leaders in Congress 
press the attempt to put this recommendation 
into effect through the process of a constitu- 
tional amendment, we shall see how much 
Vitality is left in this old issue. 

In the mere matter of time the process would 
take probably at least two years. Within 
that period it is just possible that a change of 
spirit in Congress may turn back to the earlier 
solution of the difficulty and abolish the high 
surtaxes. Most of us at Washington felt that 
the tax bill which Congress passed in November 
was not acompleted act. At the time I suspect 
that President Harding himself, and probably 
also Secretary Mellon and many of the Repub- 
lican leaders, felt that the present tax bill 
was merely an emergency. It did not go to 
the heart of the problem of taxation, nor 
achieve as much contrast with the war tax 
bill that it superseded, as the Republican 
leaders intended when they first took power. 

During the latter part of the course of 
the debates on this recent tax measure, it 
began to be said by Republican leaders, by 
way of excuse for themselves, that this tax 
bill of 1921 was merely an emergency meas- 
ure, and that the real revision of taxes which 
the party had led the country to expect, 
would be done in 1922. It was said that the 
time was too short to make any radical change 
in our taxation system; that the Treasury 
had to have the money and have it quickly; 
and that, in the mere matter of administrative 
and clerical details, it would take the Treasury 
at least five months to adjust itself to any 
fundamental change. 

Whether the Republican. party leaders still 
intend to take up the project of real innovations 
in our taxation system—such an innovation, 
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for example, as the substitution of a sales 
tax in the place of a large portion of the income 
tax—is not now clear. Some of the Republican 
leaders, like Smoot of Utah, have great con- 
fidence that sooner or later we must have the 
sales tax. On the other hand, I had observed 
a disposition on the part of the President to 
consider whether we had not better wait awhile 
and see how this new tax bill works. I am 
speaking of all this, of course, wholly as a 
matter of political probability. The merits 
of the sales tax, and the question whether 
any country can continue indefinitely into 
peace times with a form of taxation which was 
devised as a war emergency, and which par- 
takes in some degree of a conscription of 
money, is a different matter, and a deeper 
one. 

So far as the present tax bill may become an 
issue in the coming elections, it is not easy 
to see how the Democrats can manceuvre to 
get much advantage out of it. Many persons 
whose position in the world of business and 
politics is important are deeply displeased 
with the tax bill which the Republicans have 
made. Persons who feel this way would prob- 
ably like to take the opportunity which the 
election offers of rebuking the party in power. 
But in contemplating that action they must 
pause to reflect whether, from the point of 
view of their special interest, the Democrats 
would be likely to do anything that would be 
more satisfactory. If the Democrats in Con- 
gress had written an alternative minority 
measure, and if they had made a clear distinc- 
tion between it and the Republican measure, 
then we might have been able to predict with 
much confidence that taxation would be an 
issue in the elections this year. But the 
Democrats, through mere lack of diligence 
as much as anything else, let that opportunity 
go by. 

I have spoken of the inevitable and obvious 
likelihood that the result of the elections this 
year may easily turn on whatever happens 
to be the economic state of the country. It 
is a fact indeed that one of the most conspicu- 
ous and novel phenomena in the present Con- 
gress arises out of that condition. I refer to 
the “farm bloc.” When | reflect upon the 
course of the Administration and the trend of 
political feeling throughout the country since 
the Administration came into power, I am 
impressed by how much it has been affected 
by two or three fundamental economic features. 
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When the Administration first came into power 
there were at least two men who put their 
minds primarily on the subject of stimulating 
the export of American goods to Europe, 
and otherwise developing and _ intrenching 
America’s position in world trade. 

These two were among the most vital 
and potent personalities in the new admin- 
istration. 

One of them was a cabinet member, Hoover; 
the other was the head of a Treasury depart- 
ment, the so-called War Finance Corporation, 
Mr. Eugene Meyer. Any one who had many 
conversations with these two men about the 
time they took office realized that their first 
determination was to facilitate and increase 
the exports of American goods to Europe. 
Mr. Hoover, as head of the Department of 
Commerce, saw this as the most immediate 
path to which he could be useful in a large way. 
Mr. Meyer was a man fully as energetic as 
Mr. Hoover and fully as familiar in a practical 
way with the laws of foreign trade and with 
the desirability of increasing America’s share 
in it. In fact, the whole function of the War 
Finance Corporation and of Mr. Meyer as 
the head of it was to promote the export 
of American goods. Indeed, Mr. Meyer had 
foreseen this as among the first of America’s 
post-war necessities, and it had been due 
largely to his personal energy that the War 
Finance Corporation had been revived and 
that Congress had been induced to make the 
sum of five hundred million dollars available 
for the purpose of facilitating the export of 
American goods. 

Both Mr. Meyer and Mr. Hoover, in separ- 
ate ways and in their separate functions, went 
at this project with all the fine energy that is in 
each of them. For several weeks at the begin- 
ning of the administration they put their 
resourcefulness and energy into devising ways 
and means. But as time passed and as one 
came into contact with them from day to day, 
one began to realize that they felt themselves 
confronted by an impossible situation. Within 
a few months Mr. Meyer was more or less 
compelled to give up the idea of stimulating 
exports to Europe in large volume. He found 
that the great and erratic fluctuations in 
foreign exchange and the other instabilities 
of economic conditions in Europe were such 
that European business men became unwilling 
to make the future commitments inherent in 
buying or committing themselves to buy 
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large amounts of goods from America. By 
June Mr. Meyer turned his attention to what 
seemed to him the next best way of helping 
American economic conditions, namely, by 
extending aid to American farmers, cattle- 
raisers, and other producers to enable them 
to hold their goods, to avoid foreclosure, and 
to tide over the period until better markets 
should develop. In the same way it was obvi- 
ous that Mr. Hoover found it equally necessary 
to be content with getting his Department 
carefully organized for taking immediate ad- 
vantage of better conditions whenever they 
should arise. 

These better conditions have not yet arrived 
and the most obvious as well as the most re- 
grettable aspect of business and economic 
conditions in America to-day lies in the fact 
that the products which in normal times wouid 
flow out to Europe are now dammed back and 
remain on the hands of our farmers and other 
producers. 


THE NECESSITY FOR EUROPEAN INITIATIVE 


HE remedy for this condition, unhappily, 

lies not with America but with Europe. 
Not America, but Europe only, can take the 
steps which alone can restore Europe to that 
normalcy of her domestic conditions which in 
turn will bring back trade both for her and for 
us. At least, it is the most generally held 
view, and the one most likely to prevail, that 
it is Europe and not America that must take 
the initiative. It is true that there is a strong 
section among business men and economists, 
including many whose motive is that of ideal- 
ism, which says that America as the richest 
and strongest of the nations—America as, 
so to speak, the largest stockholder in the world 
as a going concern—ought to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of the position which fate has 
thrust upon us, and take the leadership in 
the stabilization of the world’s economic and 
political chaos. But, as I have said, the view 
that is most likely to prevail is that Europe 
herself must first take certain definite steps 
toward self-help. 

Of the things that Europe must do, the first 
is to fix the reparations to be paid by Germany 
on such a basis that she can have a practicable 
relation to the world. It was the statesmen 
of France and Great Britain who in the begin- 
ning committed what every person with any 
knowledge of economic facts and laws knew 
to be an economic wrong. They had told 
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their peoples that they would make Germany 
pay the entire cost of the war, including pen- 
sions and separation allowances, when they 
knew that what they promised was not econ- 
omically practicable. In the case of Lloyd 
George, the flagrant motive was to perpetuate 
his power with his own people in the post-war 
and ante-peace Conference election of Decem- 
ber, 1918. When the actual fixing of the 
reparations came, it was done not with a view 
to the economic and political restoration of 
the world, but with a view to concealing the 
falsity of the promise. That error must be 
undone by those who made it. The practically 
overwhelming view of those Americans who 
are in a position to influence the outcome is 
that America will take no part in any move- 
ment for the economic stabilization of the 
world until the German reparations are first 
revised satisfactorily. 

The second step which must be taken, and 
which can be taken only by the European 
nations themselves, is to stop the printing 
of paper money. Of all the iniquities that a 
malevolent government can inflict upon its 
own people, there is none—not even war— 
so destructive to sound moral and economic 
relations among a country’s own citizens as 
the dilution of the currency. It is a form of 
theft practised by governments which have not 
the courage to risk their tenure of power by 
enforcing honest and direct, even though 
unwelcome, taxation. If the crime were 
merely between the government and the people 
it would be bad enough, but dilution of the 
currency sets up a chain of moral and economic 
injustices among men such as undermines the 
foundations of organized society. 

However, that sermon is for the decent 
peoples of Europe to read to their own govern- 
ments. America can neither persuade nor 
coerce—nor bribe—the governments of Europe 
back to morality. These governments, di- 
rectly and through many forms of propaganda, 
solicit us to common action with them in what 
they describe as an economic conference for 
the stabilizing of exchange. They might as 
reasonably solicit us to a conspiracy to 
corrupt the thermometer. International ex- 
change is merely a barometer which registers 
the results of the economic practices of the 
countries affected. The first step toward 
bringing it to normal is to stop printing paper 
money and otherwise to practise honesty 
between governments and their peoples. 
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Meantime, America must suffer the con- 
sequences in the shape of paralyzed exports. 
In all that can be said for the present, or 
predicted for the future, about the state of 
the country in America, this is the underlying 
factor. Our farmers are in worse straits than 
at any time in recent history. Secretary 
Wallace of the Department of Agriculture 
was literally correct when he said that the 
American farmer is receiving less for his goods— 
even when, as is not always the case, he can 
sell them at all—than at any time since statis- 
tics have been kept. It is true that we have 
probably passed through the most acute 
phase of this crisis. As regards some farm 
products, like pork, there has been an adjust- 
ment to changed conditions. As regards beef- 
cattle, however, the farmer is still loaded up 
with a product which he bought and partly fed 
at the inflated prices of a year or twoago. He 
cannot possibly find a market that will pay 
him the cost of production. As a result, the 
local banks and the local business communities 
are embarrassed by the condition known as 
“frozen credits.” 

Nevertheless, the worst of this is over. 
Relief action taken by the Government, chiefly 
at the initiative of the farm bloc in the Senate, 
has in the great bulk of cases saved the farmer, 
as well as the local lender of money to the 
farmer, from being compelled to sell his goods 
on a forced and panicky market. In in- 
numerable cases, bankruptcy and widespread 
calamity have been prevented. As to the 
future, how much better off the country may 
be by the time the elections come round de- 
pends largely on the progress of Europe toward 
political and economic stability. 

I have mentioned “our foreign relations” 
as a possibility among the issues which may 
turn out to be dominant in our politics this 
year. I use the phrase in a sense different 
from the foreign economic conditions which 
I have just been discussing. 

I can’t say and no one can say whether or not 
some phase of our foreign relations will be to 
the front during the coming primaries and 
elections. But this I am confident of, that 
if there is much discussion of our foreign re- 
lations, that issue will eclipse all others. You 
can take it as a political axiom that foreign 
relations, whenever they are to the front, 
overshadow all other political issues. I have 


a vivid recollection of the particular incident 
which called my attention to this fundamental 
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rule of politics and the subsequent events that 
bore it out. 

One day in May, 1919, in looking forward 
to the Presidential year of 1920 in much the 
same spirit in which I now look forward to the 
political year 1922, I called on Senator Borah. 
I asked him what was going to be the leading 
political issue of the then approaching Presi- 
dential election. He replied with the prompt- 
ness and conciseness of a man who is sure of 
his ground that the leading issue would be our 
foreign relations. My first reaction to this 
reply, under the circumstances and at the 
time, was one of incredulity. The League of 
Nations had just been formed and was about 
to be submitted to the Senate for ratification. 
I replied to Senator Borah that surely that 
issue would be out of the way, that the Senate 
would either have ratified or would have failed 
to ratify the League, and that the thing would 
be settled fully a year before the Presidential 
election. Thereupon Senator Borah replied, 
in effect: “You underestimate the vitality. 
of foreign relations as a political issue. If the 
Senate ratifies the League of Nations and we 
go into it, then those of us who have con- 
victions against the League will lead a move- 
ment to secede from it, and that will be the 
issue. If the Senate refused to ratify it, then 
those who want us in the League of Nations 
will carry the fight to the people, and again 
that will be the issue. Finally,” he said, “you 
underestimate the length of the debate which 
the Senate will have on the League of Nations. 
It will take not one month but at least six 
months and possibly longer.” 

In the further course of the conversation 
Senator Borah cited as grounds for his con- 
viction many episodes in our own history and 
in the history of other countries. Especially 
did he cite the second election of George 
Washington, when America’s relations with 
France were such as to cause them to be an 
issue which over-shadowed everything else 
and stirred the country to the grass roots. | 
recall that on that occasion, in spite of the 
obvious strength of Senator Borah’s con- 
viction, and in spite of the force of his argu- 
ment, I felt as I left his room, more than 
a little incredulous, and thought, with a 
superiority of nonpartisanship that I now 
smile to recall, that Senator Borah was a case 
of a man so personally wrapped up in an issue 
that he unconsciously exaggerated the im- 
portance which the country as a whole would 
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attach to it. As everybody now knows, 
Senator Borah was wholly right. Familiarity 
with history is a useful equipment to any states- 
man or politician, and this Senator Borah has to 
a degree approached by few other public 
men. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


T THE time I write it is not possible to 

foresee to what degree our foreign re- 
lations will engage the interest of the American 
people during the coming months. I am 
writing just as the results of the Armament 
Conference are beginning to receive the 
attention of the Senate. That this Senate 
debate contains possibilities, at least, of 
creating political issues attended with high 
feeling, can hardly be doubted. 

The primaries which will begin in some 
states as early as March and will continue 
through the months until September, and the 
elections which will occur in November, make 
this year second only in political importance 
toa Presidential election. The entire member- 
ship of the Lower House, 435 in all, will come 
up in these primaries and elections. Of the 
membership of the Senate, one-third, or 32 
in all, will be determined. Those Senators 
who come up for reélection include some of 
the most important, from the point of view 
of the Ieadership of both parties. Senator 
Lodge will ask Massachusetts to add one more 
term to the twenty-nine years which give him 
the distinction of the longest continuous 
service among living Senators. The state of 
Indiana, which for some reason has a way of 
providing the country with its most interesting 
and exciting political situations, may fill that 
role again this year. Senator New comes up 
in the primaries in the spring. It is common 
political gossip—although at this writing it 
is no more authentic than gossip—that Senator 
New may be opposed by ex-Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge. Such a contest need only be 
named to indicate its vitality. Senator Bever- 
idge, in addition to the well-known distinction 
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‘of the two terms he has already spent in the 


Senate, has devoted his retirement to one of 
the most striking and useful pieces of literary 
and historical work ever done in America. If 
ex-Senator Beveridge were nothing more than 
the author of the Life of John Marshall alone, 
his participation in a Senatorial primary 
would be an event of great public importance. 
There is also political gossip to the effect that 
whoever wins the Republican Senatorial pri- 
mary in Indiana may be opposed in the elec- 
tions by ex-Vice President Marshall as the 
Democratic candidate. 

In California, Hiram Johnson comes up 
for renomination, and, if renominated, for 
reélection. If either the primary or the 
election should turn on our foreign relations, 
it is obvious that certain aspects of the work 
of the Armament Conference contain especial 
possibilities of political excitement for the 
Pacific Coast. Senator Atlee Pomerene is a 
Democratic veteran who must submit his fate 
to the electorate of Ohio. Senator Hitchcock, 
who led the League of Nations fight on behalf 
of Wilson in the Senate, comes up in Nebraska. 
Senator Hale will be up for return to the 
Senate in Maine, Senator McLean in Connecti- 
cut, Senator Kellogg in Minnesota, Senator 
Poindexter in Washington. In New York 
there is some expectation that Senator Calder 
will be opposed by the popular Democratic 
ex-Governor whom everybody speaks of as 
“Al” Smith. 

In New Jersey, Senator Frelinghuysen comes 
up for reélection, and there is some possibility 
that the opposition may take such a form as 
to revive the “wet” issue, which is particularly 
potent in that state. The veteran LaFol- 
lette will test once more his remarkable domi- 
nance in Wisconsin. James A. Reed of 
Missouri, who eighteen months ago was almost 
outlawed by his own party for his dissent from 
Wilson and the Democratic issue of the League 
of Nations, is expected again to challenge the 
electorate with opposition to foreign entangle- 
ments as his dominant plea. 
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VI. 


GERMANY’S FIRST PEACE DRIVES 


The Attempts of the German Government After the First 
Battle of the Marne to Obtain Advantageous Peace Terms 
That Would Leave Them in the Position of Practical Victors 


Copyrighted in the United States, Great Britain, New Foundland, and other countries by Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922 


More hitherto unwritten history of the war is contained in the present instalment of the Page 


letters. 


the Marne, but upon Germany’s diplomatic methods. 


It sheds light not only on Germany's desire to obtain a Prussian peace after the Batile of 


The Straus and Speyer incident, as here re- 


lated, discloses Germany deliberately starting afoot peace proposals, and then, when the situation did 
not develop in her interests, calmly repudiating the whole proceeding. 
This instalment contains several letters which disclose the purposes of Colonel House’s visit to Europe 


in the winter of 1915 and the reasons why that visit inevitably resulted in failure. 


It reveals the fact that 


the most important details of the League of Nations had taken shape in President Wilson’s mind as early 


as October, 1914. 


HE Declaration of London was not 

the only problem that distracted 

Page in these early months of the 

war. Washington’s apparent deter- 

mination to make peace also added 
to his daily anxieties. That any attempt to 
end hostilities ®hould have distressed so 
peace-loving and humanitarian a statesman 
as Page may seem surprising; it was, however, 
for the very reason that he was a man of peace 
that these Washington endeavors caused him 
endless worry. In Page’s opinion they in- 
dicated that President Wilson did not have 
an accurate understanding of the war. The 
inspiring force back of them, as the Ambassador 
well understood, was a panic-stricken Germany. 
The real purpose was not a peace, but a truce; 


It contains also the first record of the ‘Freedom of the Seas.’’-—Tue Epitors. 


and the cause which was to be advanced was not 
democracy but Prussian absolutism. Between 
the Battle of the Marne and the sinking of 
the Lusitania four attempts were made to end 
the war; all four were set afoot by Germany. 
President Wilson was the man to whom the 
Germans appealed to rescue them from their 
dilemma. It is no longer a secret that the 
Germans at this time regarded their situation 
as a tragic one; the success which they had 
anticipated for forty years had proved to be 
a disaster. The attempt to repeat the great 
episodes of 1864, 1866, and 1870, when 
Prussia had overwhelmed Denmark, Austria, 
and France in three brief campaigns, had 
ignominiously failed. Instead of beholding 
a conquered Europe at her feet, Germany 











and Great Britain—a calamity which would 


awoke from her illusion to find herself en- 
compassed by a ring of resolute and powerful 
foes. The fact that the British Empire, with 
its immense resources, naval, military, and 
economic, was now leading the alliance against 
them, convinced the. most intelligent Ger- 
mans that the Fatherland was face to face 
with the greatest crisis in its history. 

Peace now became the underground Ger- 
manic programme. Yet the Germans did not 
have that inexorable respect for facts which 
would have persuaded them to accept terms 
to which the Allies could consent. The mili- 
tary oligarchy were thinking not so much 


of saving the Fatherland as of saving them- 
-selves; a settlement which would have been 


satisfactory to their enemies would have 
demanded concessions which the German 
people, trained for forty years to expect an 
unparalleled victory, would have regarded 
as a defeat. The collapse of the militarists 
and of Hohenzollernism would have ensued. 
What they desired was a peace which they could 
picture to their deluded people as a triumph, 
one which would enable them to extricate them- 
selves at the smallest possible cost from what 
seemed a desperate position, which would 
enable them to escape the penalties of their 
crimes, to emerge from their failure with 
a Germany still powerful, both in economic 
resources and in arms, and to set to work again 
industriously preparing to renew the struggle 
at a more favorable time. If negotiations 
resulted in such a truce, the German purpose 
would be splendidly served; even if they 
failed, however, the gain for Germany would 
still be great. Germany could appear as the 
belligerent which desired peace and the En- 
tente could perhaps be manceuvred into the 
position of the side responsible for continuing 
the war. The consideration which was chiefly 
at stake in these tortuous proceedings was 
public opinion in the United States. Ameri- 
cans do not yet understand the extent to which 
their country was regarded as the determining 
power. Both the German and the British 
Foreign Offices clearly understood, in August, 
1914, that the United States, by throwing 
its support, especially its economic support, 
to one side or the other, could settle the result. 
Probably Germany grasped this point even 
more clearly than did Great Britain, for, from 
the beginning, she constantly nourished the 
hope that she could embroil the United States 
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have given victory to the German arms. In 
every German move there were thus several 
motives, and one: of the chief purposes of the 
subterranean campaigns which she now started 
for peace, was the desire of putting Britain in 
the false light of prolonging the war for ag- 
gressive purposes, and thus turning to herself 
that public opinion in this country which was 
so outspoken on the side of the Allies. Such 
public opinion, if it could be brought to regard 
Germany in a tolerant spirit, could easily be 
fanned into a flame by the disputes over block- 
ades and shipping, and the power of the United 
States might thus be used for the advancement 
of the Fatherland. On the other hand, if 
Germany could obtain a peace which would 
show a profit for her tremendous effort, then 
the negotiations could have accomplished their 
purpose. 

Conditions at Washington favored operations 
of this kind. Secretary Bryan was an ultra- 
pacifist; like men of one idea, he saw only the 
fact of a hideous war, and he would have wel- 
comed anything that would’ end hostilities. 
The cessation of bloodshed was to him the 
great end to be attained: in the mind of Secre- 
tary Bryan it was more important that the war 
should be stopped than that the Allies should 
win. To President Wilson the European disaster 
appeared to be merely a selfish struggle for 
power, in which both sides were almost equally 
to blame. He never accepted Page’s obvious 
interpretation that the single cause was Ger- 
many’s determination to embark upon a war 
of world conquest. From the beginning, there- 
fore, Page saw that he would have great diffi- 
culty in preventing intervention from Wash- 
ington in the interest of Germany, yet this was 
another great service to which he now un- 
hesitatingly directed his efforts. 

The Ambassador was especially apprehen- 
sive of these peace moves in the early days 
of September, when the victorious German 
armies were marching on Paris. In London, 
as in most parts of the world, the capture of the 
French capital was then regarded as inevitable. 
September 3, 1914, was one of the darkest 
days in modern times. The population of 
Paris was fleeing southward; the Government 
had moved its headquarters to Bordeaux; 
and the moment seemed to be at hand when 
the German Emperor would make his long 
anticipated entry into the capital of France. 
It was under these circumstances that the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain sent 
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the following message directly to the Pres- 
ident: 


Mr. Page to The President 


American Embassy, London, 
Sep. 3, 4 A.M. 


Everybody in this city confidently believes 
that the Germans, if they capture Paris, will 
make a proposal for peace, and that the German 
Emperor will send you a message declaring 
that he is unwilling to shed another drop of 
blood. Any proposal that the Kaiser makes 
will be simply the proposal of a conqueror. 
His real purpose will be to preserve the 
Hohenzollern dynasty and the imperial bu- 
reaucracy. The prevailing English judgment 
is that, if Germany be permitted to stop 
hostilities, the war will have accomplished 
nothing. There is a determination here to 
destroy utterly the German bureaucracy and 
Englishmen are prepared to sacrifice them- 
selves to any extent in men and money. The 
preparations that are being made here are 
for a long war; as I| read the disposition and 
the character of Englishmen they will not 
stop until they have accomplished their 
purpose. There is a general expression of 
hope in this country that neither the American 
Government nor the public opinion of our 
country will look upon any suggestion for 
peace as a serious one which does not aim, 
first of all, at the absolute destruction of the 
German bureaucracy. 

From such facts as | can obtain, it seems clear 
to me that the opinion of Europe—excluding 
of course, Germany—is rapidly solidifying 
into a severe condemnation of the German 
Empire. The profoundest moral judgment 
of the world is taking the strongest stand 
against Germany and German methods. Such 
incidents as the burning of Louvain and other 
places, the slaughter of civilian populations, 
the outrages against women and children— 
outrages of such a nature that they cannot 
be printed, but which form a matter of 
common conversation everywhere—have had 
the result of arousing Great Britain to a mood 
of the grimmest determination. 

PAGE. 


This message had hardly reached Washing- 
ton when the peace effort of which it warned 
the President began to take practical form. 
In properly estimating these manceuvres it 
must be borne in mind that German diplomacy 
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always worked underground and that it ap. 
proached its negotiations in a way that would 
make the other side appear as taking the 
initiative. This was a phase of German 
diplomatic technique with which every Euro-. 
pean Foreign Office had long been familiar, 
Count Bernstorff arrived in the United States 
from Germany in the latter part of August, 
evidently with instructions from his govern- 
ment to secure the intercession of the United 
States. There were two unofficial men in 
New York who were ideally qualified to serve 
the part of intermediaries. Mr. James Speyer 
had been born and had spent his early life 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. As the 
head of the American branch of a great Ger- 
man banking house, his interests and sym- 
pathies were strong on the side of the Father- 
land; indeed, he made no attempt to conceal 
his strong pro-German enthusiasm. Mr. Os- 
car S. Straus, like Mr. Speyer, had been born 
in Germany, but his antecedents were quite 
different. Mr. Straus’s father had been a 
German revolutionist of ’48; like Carl Schurz, 
Abraham Jacobi, and Franz Sigel, he had come 
to America to escape Prussian militarism and 
the Prussian autocracy, and his children had 
been educated in a detestation of the things 
for which the German Empire stood. Mr. 
Oscar Straus was only two years old when 
he was brought to this country; he had given 
the best evidences of his Americanism in a 
distinguished public career. Three times he 
had served the United States as Ambassador 
to Turkey; he had filled the post of Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet, and had held other important 
public commissions. Among his other activ- 
ities, Mr. Straus had played an important part 
in the peace movement of the preceding quarter 
of a century and he had been a member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague. Mr. Straus was on excellent terms 
with the German, the British, and the French 
ambassadors at Washington. As far back as 
1888, when he was American Minister at 
Constantinople, Bernstorff, then a youth, was 
an attaché at the German Embassy; the young 
German was frequently at the American 
Legation and used to remind Mr. Straus, 
whenever he met him in later years, how 
pleasantly he remembered his hospitality. 
With Sir Cecil Spring Rice, the British Am- 
bassador, and M. Jules Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador, Mr. Straus had also become 
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Mr. Page’s letters lose some of their charm by being transferred to print, for they are as beautiful in their handwriting 
as in their English. This is a page from a letter written to President Wilson in November, 1916, giving the Ambassador’s 
reasons why the United States should sever diplomatic relations with Germany. The reasons given in this communica- 
tion were identically those which President Wilson incorporated in his famous speech of April 2, 1917, asking Congress 
to declare war on Germany 
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friendly in Constantinople and in Washington. 
This background, and Mr. Straus’s well-known 
pro-British sentiments, would have made him 
an ideal man to act as a liaison agent be- 
tween the Germans and the Allies, but there 
were other reasons why this ex-Ambassador 
would be useful at this time. Mr. Straus had 
been in Europe at the outbreak of the war; 
he had come into contact with the British 
statesman in those exciting early August days; 
in particular he had discussed all phases of the 
conflict with Sir Edward Grey, and before 
leaving England, he had given certain inter- 
views which the British statesmen declared 
had greatly helped their cause in the United 
States. Of course, the German Covernment 
knew all about these activities. 

On September 4, Mr. Straus arrived at 
New York on the Mauretania. He had hardly 
reached this country when he was called upon 
the telephone by Mr. Speyer, a friend of 
many years’ standing. Count Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador, Mr. Speyer said, was 
a guest at his country home, Waldheim, at 
Scarborough-on-the-Hudson; Mr. Speyer was 
giving a small, informal dinner on the next 
evening, Saturday, September 5, and he 
asked Mr. and Mrs. Straus to come. The 


other important guests were Mr. Frank A. 


Vanderlip, President of The National City 
Bank, and Mrs. Vanderlip. Mr. Straus ac- 
cepted the invitation, mentally resolving 
that he would not discuss the war himself, 
but merely listen. It would certainly have 
been a difficult task for any man to avoid this 
subject on this particular evening; the date 
was September 5, the day on which the Ger- 
man army suddenly stopped in its progress 
toward Paris, and turned eastward, the 
French and the British forces in pursuit. 
A few minutes before Count Bernstorff sat 
down at Mr. Speyer’s table, with Mr. Straus 
opposite, he had learned that the magnificent 
enterprise which Germany had planned for 
forty years had failed and that his country 
was facing a monstrous disaster. The Battle 
of the Marne was raging in all its fury while 
this pacific conversation at Mr. Speyer’s 
house was taking place. 

Of course, the war became the immediate 
topic of discussion. Count Bernstorff at 
once plunged into the usual German viewpoint, 
—that Germany did not want war in the 
first place, that the Entente had forced the 
issue, and the like. 
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“The Emperor and the German Government 
stood for peace,” he said. 

Naturally a man who had spent a con- 
siderable part of his life promoting the peace 
cause pricked up his ears at this statement, 

“Does that sentiment still prevail in Ger- 
many?” asked Mr. Straus. 

“Yes,” replied the German Ambassador, 

“Would your Government entertain a pro- 
posal for mediation now?” asked Mr. Straus, 

“Certainly,” Bernstorff promptly replied, 
He hastened to add, however, that he was 
speaking unofficially: He had had no tele. 
graphic communication from Berlin for five 
days, and therefore could not definitely give 
the attitude of his Government. But he was 
quite sure that the Kaiser would be glad to 
have President Wilson take steps to end the 
war. 

The possibility that he might play a part 
in bringing hostilities to a close now occurred 
to Mr. Straus. He had come to the dinner 
determined to avoid the subject altogether, 
but Count Bernstorff had precipitated the 
issue in a way that left the American no option. 
Certainly Mr. Straus would have been derelict 
if he had not reported this conversation to 
the high quarters for which Count Bernstorff 
had evidently. intended it. 

“That is a very important statement you 
have made, Mr. Ambassador,” said Mr. Straus, 
measuring every word. “May I make use of 
itp” 

—..” 

“May I use it in any way I| choose?’ 

“You may,” replied Bernstorff. 

Mr. Straus saw in this acquiescent mood 
a chance to appeal directly to President Wilson. 

“Do you object to my laying this matter 
before our Government?”’ 

“No, I do not.” 

Mr. Straus glanced at his watch; it was 
10:15 o'clock. 

“T think I shall go to Washington at once— 
this very night. I can get the midnight 
train.” 

Count Bernstorff seemed to think that 
that would be a good idea. Ina few moments 
Mr. Straus was speeding in his automobile 
through Westchester County in the direction 
of the Pennsylvania Station. He caught 
the express, and, the next morning, which 
was Sunday the sixth, he was laying the 
whole matter before Secretary Bryan at the 
latter’s house. Naturally Mr. Bryan was 


, 
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overjoyed at the news; he at once summoned 
Bernstorff from New York to Washington, 
and went over the suggestion personally. 
The German Ambassador repeated the state- 
ments which he had made to Mr. Straus— 
always guardedly qualifying his remarks by 
saying that the proposal had not come orig- 
inally from him but from his American friend. 
Meanwhile Mr. Bryan asked Mr. Straus to 
discuss the matter with the British and French 
ambassadors. 

The meeting took place at the British 
Embassy. The two representatives of the 
Entente, though only too glad to talk the 
matter over, were more skeptical about the 
attitude of Bernstorff than Mr. Bryan had 
been. 

“Of course, Mr. Straus,” said Sir Cecil 
Spring Rice, “you know that this dinner 
was arranged purposely so that the German 
Ambassador could meet you?” 

Mr. Straus demurred at this statement, 
but the Englishman smiled. 

“Do you suppose,” Sir Cecil asked, “that 
any ambassador would make such a statement 
as Bernstorff made to you without instructions 
from his government?”’ 

“You and Monsieur Jusserand,’’ replied the 
American, “have devoted your whole lives to 
diplomacy with distinguished ability and you 
can therefore answer that question better 
than |.” 

“T can assure you,” replied M. Jusserand, 
“that no ambassador under the German system 
would dare for a moment to make such a 
statement without being authorized to do so.” 

“The Germans,” added Sir Cecil, “have a 
way of making such statements unofficially 
and then denying that they have ever made 
them.” 

Both the British and French ambassadors, 
however, thought that the proposal should 
be seriously considered. 

“If it holds out one chance in a hundred of 
lessening the length of the war, we should 
entertain it,” said Ambassador Jusserand. 

“I certainly hope that you will entertain 
it cordially,” said Mr. Straus. 

“Not cordially—that is a little too strong.” 

“Well, sympathetically?” 

“Yes, sympathetically,” said M. Jusserand, 
with a smile. 

These facts were at once cabled to Page, 
who took the matter up with Sir Edward 
Grey. A despatch from the latter to the 


> 


‘ favorable to it in principle, 
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British Ambassador in Washington gives a 
splendid summary of the British attitude on 
such approaches at this time. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. Spring Rice. 


Foreign Office, 
September 9, 1914. 
SIR: 

The American Ambassador showed me to-day 
a communication that he had had from Mr. 
Bryan. It was to the effect that Mr. Straus 
and Mr. Speyer had been talking with the 
German Ambassador, who had said that, 
though he was without instructions, he thought 
that Germany might be disposed to end the 
war by mediation. This had been repeated 
to Mr. Bryan, who had spoken to the Ger- 
man Ambassador, and had heard the same 
from him. Mr. Bryan had taken the matter 
up, and was asking direct whether the German 
Emperor would accept mediation if the 
other parties who were at war would do the 
same. 

The American Ambassador said to me that 
this information gave him a little concern. 
He feared that, coming after the declaration 
that we had signed last week with France 
and Russia about carrying on the war in 
common,' the peace parties in the United 
States might be given the impression that 
Germany was in favor of peace, and that 
the responsibility for continuing the war was 
on others. 

I said that the agreement that we had made 
with France and Russia was an obvious 
one; when three countries were at war on the 
same side, one of them could not honorably 
make special terms for itself and leave the 
others in the lurch. As to mediation, I was 
but the real 
question was: On what terms could the war 
be ended? If the United States could devise 
anything that would bring this war to an end 
and prevent another such war being forced 
on Europe I should welcome the proposal. 

The Ambassador said that before the war 
began I had made suggestions for avoiding 
it, and that these suggestions had been re- 
fused. 

I said that this was so, but since the war 

10n September 5, 1914, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia signed the Pact of London, an agreement which 
bound the three powers of the Entente to make war and 


peace asaunit. Each power specifically pledged itself not 
to make a separate peace. 
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began there were two further considerations 
to be borne in mind: We were fighting to 
save the west of Europe from being dominated 
by Prussian militarism; Germany had pre- 
pared to the day for this war, and we could 
not again have a great military power in the 
middle of Europe preparing war in this way and 
forcing it upon us; and the second thing was 
that cruel wrong had been done to Belgium, 
for which there should be some compensa- 
tion. I had no indication whatever that 
Germany was prepared to make any repara- 
tion to Belgium, and, while repeating that in 
principle | was favorable to mediation, | 
could see nothing to do but to wait for the 
reply of the German Emperor to the question 
that Mr. Bryan had put to him, and for the 
United States to ascertain on what terms 
Germany would make peace if the Emperor’s 
reply was favorable to mediation. 

The Ambassador made it quite clear that 
he regarded what the German Ambassador 
had said as a move in the game. He agreed 
with what | had said respecting terms of 
peace, and that there seemed no prospect 
at present of Germany being prepared to 
accept them. 

1 am, &c., 
E. GREY 


A letter from Page to Colonel House de- 
picts the insincerity of this German manceuvre: 


Mr. Page to Col. Edward M. House 


London, September 10, 1914. 
My DEAR House: 

A rather serious situation has arisen: The 
Germans of course thought that they would 
take Paris. They were then going to propose 
a conqueror’s terms of peace, which they knew 
would not be accepted. But they would use 
their so-called offer of peace purely for publicity 
purposes. They would say, “See, men of the 
world, we want peace; we offer peace; the con- 
tinuance of this awful war is not our doing.” 
They are using Hearst for this purpose. I fear 
they are trying to use so good a man as Oscar 
Straus. They are fooling the Secretary. 

Every nation was willing to accept Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposals but Germany. She 
was bent on a war of conquest. 
likely to get licked—lock, stock, and barrel. 
She is carrying on a propaganda and a pub- 
licity campaign all over the world. The 
Allies can’t and won’t accept any peace except 


Now she’s © 
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on the condition that German militarism 
be uprooted. They are not going to live 
again under that awful shadow and fear. 
They say truly that life on such terms is not 
worth living. Moreover, if Germany should 
win the military control of Europe, she would 
soon—that same war-party—attack the United 
States. The war will not end until this con- 
dition can be imposed—that there shall be no 
more militarism. 

But in the meantime, such men as Straus 
(a good fellow) may be able to let (by helping) 
the Germans appear to the Peace people as 
really desiring peace. Of course, what they 
want is to save their mutton. 

And if we begin mediation talk now on 
that basis, we shall not be wanted when a 
real chance for mediation comes. If we are 
so silly as to play into the hands of the Ger- 
man-Hearst publicity bureau, our chance for 
real usefulness will be thrown away. 

Put the President on his guard. 

Heartily, 
W. H. P. 


In the latter part of the month came Ger- 
many’s reply. One would never suspect, on 
reading it, that Germany had herself instigated 
the negotiation. The Kaiser repeated the old 
charges that the Entente had forced the war on 
the Fatherland, that it was now determined to 
annihilate the Central Powers and that con- 
sequently there was no hope that the warring 
countries could agree upon acceptable terms for 
ending the struggle. 

So ended Germany’s first peace drive, and 
in the only possible way that it could end. . 
But the Washington administration continued 
to be most friendly to mediation. A letter of 
Colonel House’s, dated October 4, 1914, 
possesses great historical importance. It was 
written after a detailed discussion with Pres- 
ident Wilson, and it indicates not only the 
President’s desire to bring the struggle to a close, 
but it describes in some detail the principles 
which the President then regarded as essential 
to a permanent peace. It furnishes the 
central idea of the presidential policy for 
the next four years; indeed it contains the 
first statement of that famous “Article X” 
of the covenant of the League of Nations 
which was Mr. Wilson’s most important 
contribution to that contentious document. 
This was the article which pledges the League 
“to respect and preserve as against external 
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aggression the territorial integrity and ex- 
isting political independence”’ of all its mem- 
bers; it was the article, which, more than 
any other, made the League obnoxious to 
Americans, who interpreted it as an attempt 
to involve them perpetually in the quarrels 
of Europe; and it was the one section of the 
Treaty of Versailles which was most responsible 
for the rejection of that document by the 
United States Senate. There are other sug- 
gestions in Colonel House’s letter which ap- 
parently bore fruit in the League Covenant. 
It is somewhat astonishing that a letter of Colo- 
nel House’s, written as far back as October 3, 
1914, two months after the outbreak of the 
war, should contain “Article X”’ as one of the 
essential terms of peace, as well as other ideas 
afterward incorporated in that document, ac- 
companied by an injunction that Page should 
present the suggestion to Sir Edward Grey: 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


115 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

Frank [the Ambassador’s son] has just 
come in and has given me your letter of 
September 22nd’ which is of absorbing interest. 
You have never done anything better than 
this letter, and some day, when you give the 
word, it must be published. But in the mean- 
time, it will repose in the safe deposit box 
along with your others and with those of our 
great President. 

I have just returned from Washington 
where I was with the President for nearly four 
days. He is looking well and is well. Some- 
times his spirits droop, but then again, he is 
his normal self. 

Before I came from Prides? | was fearful lest 
Straus, Bernstorff, and others would drive 
the President into doing something unwise. 
| have always counseled him to remain quiet 
for the moment and let matters unfold them- 
selves further. In the meantime, I have 
been conferring with Bernstorff, with Dumba?® 
and, of course, Spring Rice. The President 
now wants me to keep in touch with the 
situation and I do not think there is any 
danger of any one on the outside injecting 
Phe in the December, 1921, issue of the WorLD’s 

ORK, 

*Colonel House’s summer home in Massachusetts. 


<, Ambassador from Austria-Hungary to the United 
states. 
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themselves into it unless Mr. Bryan does 
something on his own initiative. 

Both Bernstorff and Dumba say that their 
countries are ready for peace talks, but the 
difficulty is with England. Sir Cecil says 
their statements are made merely to place 
England in a false position. 

The attitude, I think, for England to main- 
tain is the one which she so ably put forth 
to the world. That is, peace must come only 
upon condition of disarmament and must be 
permanent. I have a feeling that Germany 
will soon be willing to discuss terms. I do 
not agree that Germany has to be completely 
crushed and that terms must be made either 
in Berlin or London. .It is manifestly against 
England’s interest and the interest of Europe 
generally for Russia to become the dominating 
military force in Europe, just as Germany 
was. The dislike which England has for 
Germany should not blind her to actual 
conditions. If Germany is crushed, England 
cannot solely write the terms of peace, but 
Russia’s wishes must also largely prevail. 

With Russia strong in militarism, there 
is no way by which she could be reached. 
Her Government is so constituted that friendly 
conversations could not be had with her as 
they might be had even with such a power 
as Germany, and the world would look 
forward to another cataclysm and in the not 
too distant furture. 

When peace conversations begin, at best, 
they will probably continue many months 
before anything tangible comes from them. 
England and the Allies could readily stand 
on the general proposition that only enduring 
peace will satisfy them and I can see no in- 
superable obstacle in the way. 

The Kaiser did not want war and was not 
responsible for it further than his lack of 
foresight which led him to build up a formid- 
able engine of war which later dominated him. 
Peace cannot be made until the war party in 
Germany find that their ambitions cannot be 
realized, and this, I think, they are beginning 
to know. 

When the war is ended and the necessary 
territorial alignments made, it seems to me, 
the best guaranty of peace could be brought 
by every nation in Europe guaranteeing 
the territorial integrity of every other nation.’ 
By confining the manufacture of arms to the 


1This is essentially Article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 
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governments themselves and by permitting 
representatives of all nations to inspect, at 
any time, the works.’ 

Then, too, all sources of national irritation 
should be removed so what at first may be 
a sore spot cannot grow into a malignant 
disease.? It will not be too difficult, | think, 
to bring about an agreement that will insure 
permanent peace, provided all the nations of 
Europe are honest in their desire for it. 

I am writing this to you with the President’s 
knowledge and consent and with the thought 
that it will be conveyed to Sir Edward. There 
is a growing impatience in this country be- 
cause of this war and there is constant pressure 
upon the President to use his influence to 
bring about normal conditions. Hedoes not wish 
to do anything to irritate or offend any oneof the 
belligerent nations, but he has an abiding faith 
in the efficacy of open and frank discussion 
between those that are now at war. 

As far as I can see, no harm can be done by 
a dispassionate discussion at this stage, even 
though nothing comes of it. In a way, it 
is perhaps better that informal and unofficial 
conversations are begun and later the princi- 
pals can take it up themselves. 

I am sure that Sir Edward is too great a 
man to let any prejudices deter him from 
ending, as soon as possible, the infinite suffer- 
ing that each day of war entails. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
October 3rd, 1914. 


It is apparent that the failure of this first 
attempt at mediation discouraged neither 
Bernstorff nor the Washington administration. 
Colonel House was constantly meeting the 
German and the British Ambassadors; he was 
also, as his correspondence shows, in touch 
with Zimmermann, the German Under Foreign 
Secretary. The German desire for peace 
grew stronger in the autumn and winter of 
1914-15, as the fact became more and more 
clear that Great Britain was summoning 
all her resources for the greatest effort in her 
history, as the stalemate on the Aisne more 
and more impressed upon the German chief- 
tains the impossibility of obtaining any de- 
cision against the French army, and as the 
Russians showed signs of great recuperation 

1There is a suggestion of these provisions in Article VIII 
of the League Covenant. 


*Article XI of the League Covenant reflects the influence 
of this idea. 
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after the disaster of Tannenberg. By Decem- 
ber 4, Washington had evidently made up its 
mind to move again. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


115 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

The President desires to start peace parleys 
at the very earliest moment, but he does 
not wish to offend the sensibilities of either 
side by making a proposal before the time 
is opportune. He is counting upon being 
given a hint, possibly through me, in an 
unofficial way, as to when a proffer from him 
will be acceptable. 

Pressure is being brought upon him to offer 
his services again, for this country is suffering, 
like the rest of the neutral world, from the 
effects of the war, and our people are be- 
coming restless. 

Would you mind conveying this thought 
delicately to Sir Edward Grey and letting me 
know what he thinks? 

Would the Allies consider parleys upon a 
basis of indemnity for Belgium and a cessation 
of militarism? If so, then something may 
be begun with the Dual Alliance. 

I have been told that negotiations between 
Russia and Japan were carried on several 
months before they agreed to meet at Ports- 
mouth. The havoc that is being wrought 
in human lives and treasure is too great to 
permit racial feeling or revenge to enter into 
the thoughts of those who govern the nations 
at war. 

I stand ready to go to Germany at any 
moment in order to sound the temper of that 
government, and I would then go to England 
as I did last June. 

This nation would not look with favor upon 
a policy that held nothing but the complete 
annihilation of the enemy. 

Something must be done sometime, by 
somebody, to initiate a peace movement, and 
I can think of no way, at the moment, than 
the one suggested. 

1 will greatly appreciate your writing me 
fully and freely in regard to this phase of 
the situation. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
December 4th, 1914. 


To this Page immediately replied: 
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Mr. Page toCol. Edward M. House 


December 12th, 1914. 
My Dear House: 

The English rulers have no feeling of ven- 
geance. I have never seen the slightest traces 
of that. But they are determined to secure 
future safety. They will not have this ex- 
perience repeated if they can help it. They 
realize now that they have been living under 
a sort of fear—or dread—for ten years: they 
sometimes felt that it was bound to come some 
time and then at other times they could hardly 
believe it. And they will spend all the men 
and all the money they have rather than 
suffer that fear again or have that danger. 
Now, if anybody could fix a basis for the 
complete restoration of Belgium, and for the 
elimination of militarism, | am sure the English 
would talk on that basis. But there are 
two difficulties—Russia wouldn’t talk till 
she has Constantinople, and | haven’t found 
anybody who can say exactly what you 
mean by the “elimination of militarism.” 
Disarmament? England will have her navy 
to protect her incoming bread and meat. How, 
then, can she say to Germany, “You can’t 
have an army.” 

You say the Americans are becoming “rest- 
less.” The plain fact is that the English 
people, and especially the English military 
and naval people, don’t care a fig what the 
Americans think and feel. They say, “We’re 
fighting their battle, too—the battle of De- 
mocracy and freedom from bureaucracy—why 
don’t they come and help us in our life-and- 
‘ death struggle?” I havea drawer full of letters 
saying this, not one of which I have ever 
answered. The official people never say that 
of course—nor the really responsible people, 
but a vast multitude of the public do. This 
feeling comes out even in the present military 
and naval rulers of this Kingdom—comes 
indirectly to me. A part of the public, then, 
and the military part of the Cabinet, don’t 
longer care for American opinion and they 
resent even such a reference to peace as the 
President made in his Message to Congress.’ 
But the civil part of the Cabinet and the 


‘ 


1From the President’s second message to Congress, 
December 8, 1914: ‘‘It is our dearest present hope that 
this character and reputation may presently, in God’s 
providence, bring us an opportunity, such as has seldom 
been vouchsafed any nation, to counsel and obtain peace in 
the world and reconciliation and a healing settlement of 
many a matter that has cooled and interrupted the friend- 
ship of nations.” 
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responsible and better part of the public do 
care very much. The President’s intimation 
about peace, however, got no real response 
here. They think he doesn’t understand 
the meaning of the war. They don’t want 
war; they are not a warlike people. They don’t 
hate the Germans. There is no feeling of 
vengeance. They constantly say: “Why do 
the Germans hate us? We don’t hate them.” 
But, since Germany set out to rule the world 
and to conquer Great Britain, they say, 
“We'll all die first.’ That’s “all there is 
to it.” And they will all die unless they 
can so fix things that this war cannot be re- 
peated. Lady K., as kindly an old lady as 
ever lived, said to me the other day, “A great 
honor has come to us. Our son has been 
killed in battle, fighting for the safety of 
England.” 

Now, the question which nobody seems to 
be able to answer is this: How can the 
military party and the military spirit of 
Germany be prevented from continuing to 
prepare for the conquest of Great Britain 
and from going to work to try it again? 
That implies a change in the form, spirit, and 
control of the German Empire. If they 
keep up a great army, they will keep it up 
with that end more or less in view. If the 
military party keeps in power, they will try 
it again in twenty-five or forty years. This 
is all that the English care about or think 
about. 

They don’t see how it is to be done them- 
selves. All they see yet is that they must 
show the Germans that they can’t whip 
Great Britain. If England wins decisively 
the English hope that somehow the military 
party will be overthrown in Germany and 
that the Germans, under peaceful leadership, 
will go about their business—industrial, po- 
litical, educational, etc-—and quit dreaming 
of and planning for universal empire and 
quit maintaining a great war-machine, which 
at some time, for some reason, must attack some- 
body to justify its existence. This makes 
it difficult for the English to make overtures 
to or to receive overtures from this military 
war-party which now is Germany. But, if 
it be possible so completely to whip the war 
party that it will somehow be thrown out 
of power at home—that’s the only way they 
now see out of it. To patch up a peace 
leaving the German war party in power, thev 
think, would be only to invite another war, 
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If you can get over this point, you can 
bring the English around in ten minutes. 
But they are not going to take any chances 
on it. Read English history and English 
literature about the Spanish Armada or about 
Napoleon. They are acting those same scenes 
over again, having the same emotions, the same 
purpose: nobody must invade or threaten 
England. “If they do, we'll spend the last 
man and the last shilling. We value,” they 
say truly, “the good will and the friendship 
of the United States more than we value 
anything except our own freedom, but we'll 
risk even that rather than admit copper to 
Germany, because every pound of copper 
prolongs the war.” 

There you are. I’ve blinked myself blind 
and talked myself hoarse to men in authority— 
from Grey down—to see a way out—without 
keeping this intolerable slaughter up to the 
end. But they stand just where I tell you. 

And the horror of it no man knows. The 
news is suppressed. Even those who see 
it and know it do not realize it. Four of the 
crack regiments of this Kingdom—regiments 
that contained the flower of the land and to 
which it was a distinction to belong—have 
been practically annihilated twice. Yet their 
ranks are filled up and you never hear a mur- 
mur. Presently it'll be true that hardly a 
title or an estate in England will go to its 
natural heir—the heir has been killed. Yet, 
not a murmur; for England is threatened with 
invasion. They’ll all die first. It will pres- 
ently be true that more men will have been 
killed in this war than were killed before in 
all the organized wars since the Christian 
era began. The English are willing and 
eager to stop it if things can be so fixed that 
there will be no military power in Europe 
that wishes or prepares to attack and invade 
England. 

I’ve had many one-hour, two-hour, three- 
hour talks with Sir Edward Grey. He sees 
nothing further than I have written. He 
says to me often that if the United States could 
see its way to cease to protest against stopping 
war materials from getting into Germany, 
they could end the war more quickly—all this, 
of course, informally; and I say to him that 
the United States will consider any proposal 
you will make that does not infringe on a strict 
neutrality. Violate a rigid neutrality we 
will not do. And, of course, he does not ask 
that. I give him more trouble than all the 
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other neutral Powers combined; they all say 
this. And, on the other side, his war-lord 
associates in the Cabinet make his way hard. 

So it goes—God bless us, it’s awful. | 
never get away from it—war, war, war every 
waking minute, and the worry of it; and | 
see no near end of it. I’ve had only one 
thoroughly satisfactory experience in a coon’s 
age, and that was this: Two American 
ships were stopped the other day at Falmouth. 
I telegraphed the captains to come here to 
see me. I got the facts from them—all the 
facts. I telephoned Sir Edward that I wished 
to see him at once. I had him call in one 
of his ship-detaining committee. I put the 
facts on the table. I said, “By what right, 
or theory of right, or on what excuse, are 
those ships stopped? They are engaged in 
neutral commerce. They fly the American 
flag.” One of them was released that night— 
no more questions asked. The other was 
allowed to go after giving bond to return 
a lot of kerosene which was loaded at the 
bottom of the ship. 

If I could get facts, I could do many things. 
The State Department telegraphs me merely 
what the shipper says—a partial statement. 
The British Government tells me (after infinite 
delay) another set of facts. The British Gov- 
ernment says,“ We’re sorry, but the Prize Court 
must decide.’”’ Our Government wires a dis- 
sertation on International Law—Protest, pro- 
test: (I’ve done nothing else since the world 
began!) One hour with a sensible ship cap- 
tain does more than a month of cross-wrang- 
ling with Government Departments. 

I am trying my best, God knows, to keep 
the way as smooth as possible; but neither 


government helps me. Our Government 
merely sends the shipper’s ex-parte statement. 
This Government uses the Navy’s_ ex- 
cuse. 


At present, I can’t for the life of me see 
a way to peace, for the one reason | have 
told you. The Germans wish to whip Eng- 
land, to invade England. They started with 
their army toward England. Till that hap- 
pened England didn’t have an army. But 
I see no human power that can give the 
English now what they are determined to 
have—safety for the future—till some radical 
change is made in the German system so that 
they will no longer have a war-party any 
more than England has a war-party. England 
surely has no wish to make conquest of Ger- 
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many. If Germany will show that she has 
no wish to make conquest of England, the 
war would end to-morrow. 

What impresses me through it all is the 
backwardness of all the Old World in realizing 
the true aims of government and the true 
methods. I can’t see why any man who has 
hope for the progress of mankind should care 
to live anywhere in Europe. To me it is 
all infinitely sad. This dreadful war is a 
logical outcome of their condition, their 
thought, their backwardness. | think | shall 
never care to see the continent again, which 
of course is committing suicide and bank- 
ruptcy. When my natural term of service 
is done here, | shall go home with more joy 
than you can imagine. That’s the only 
home for a man who wishes his horizon to 
continue to grow wider. 

All this for you and me only—nobody 
else. 

Heartily yours, 
WALTER H. Pace. 


Probably Page thought that this statement 
of the case—and it was certainly a masterly 
statement—would end any attempt to get 
what he regarded as an unsatisfactory and 
dangerous peace. But President Wilson could 
not be deterred from pressing the issue. 
His conviction was firm that this winter of 
1914-15 represented the most opportune time 
to bring the warring nations to terms, and it 
was a conviction from which he never de- 
parted. After the sinking of the Lusitania 
the administration gazed back regretfully 
at its frustrated attempts of the preceding 
winter, and it was inclined to place the responsi- 
bility for this failure upon Great Britain and 
France. “The President’s judgment,” wrote 
Colonel House on August 4, 1915, three months 
after the Lusitania went down, “was that 
last autumn was the time to discuss peace 
parleys, and we both saw present possibilities. 
War is a great gamble at best, and there was 
too much at stake in this one to take chances. 
I believe if one could have started peace 
parleys in November, we could -have forced 
the evacuation of both France and Belgium, 
and finally forced a peace which would have 
eliminated militarism on land and sea. The 
wishes of the Allies were heeded with the 
result that the war has now fastened itself 
upon the vitals of Europe and what the end 
may be is beyond the knowledge of man.” 
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This shows that the efforts which the ad- 
ministration was making were not casual 
or faint-hearted, but that they represented 
a most serious determination to bring hostil- 
ities to an end. This letter and the corres- 
pondence which now took place with Page 
also indicate the general terms upon which 
the Wilson administration believed that the 
mighty differences could be composed. The 
ideas which Colonel House now set forth were 
probably more the President’s than his own; 
he was merely the intermediary in their trans- 
mission. They emphasized Mr. Wilson’s con- 
viction that a decisive victory on either side 
would be a misfortune for mankind. As early 
as January, 1914, this was clearly the con- 
viction that underlay all others in the Presi- 
dent’s interpretation of events. His other 
basic idea was that militarism should come to 
an end “on land and sea”; this could mean 
nothing except that Germany was expected to 
abandon its army and that Great Britain was to 
abandon its navy. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


115 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

I believe the Dual Alliance is thoroughly 
ready for peace and | believe they would 
be willing to agree upon terms England would 
accept, provided Russia and France could 
be satisfied. 

They would, in my opinion, evacuate both 
Belgium and France and indemnify the former, 
and they would, I think, be willing to begin 
negotiations upon a basis looking to permanent 
peace. 

It would surprise me if the Germans did 
not come out in the open soon and declare 
that they have always been for peace, that 
they are for peace now, and that they are wil- 
ling to enter into a compact which would in- 
sure peace for all time; that they have been 
misrepresented and maligned and that they 
leave the entire responsibility for the contin- 
uation of the war with the Allies. 

If they should do this, it would create a 
profound impression, and if it was not met with 
sympathy by the Allies, the neutral sentiment, 
which is now almost wholly against the Ger- 
mans, would veer toward them. 

Will you not convey this thought to Sir 
Edward and let me know what he says? 
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The President is willing and anxious for 
me to go to England and Germany as soon 
as there is anything tangible to go on, and 
whenever my presence will be welcome. The 
Germans have already indicated this feeling, 
but I have not been able to get from Spring 
Rice any expression from his Government. 

As | told you before, the President does 
not wish to offend the sensibilities of any one 
by premature action, but he is, of course, 
enormously interested in initiating at least 
tentative conversations. 

Will you not advise me in regard to this? 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 


January 4th, 1915. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


115 East 53rd Street, 
New York City. 
DEAR PAGE: 

The President has sent me a copy of your 
confidential dispatch No. 1474, January 15th. 

The reason you had no information in regard 
to what General French mentioned was be- 
cause no one knew of it outside of the President 
and myself and there was no safe way to inform 
you. 

As a matter of fact, there has been no direct 
proposal made by anybody. I have had re- 
peated informal talks with the different 
ambassadors and I| have had direct communi- 
cation with Zimmermann, which has _ led 
the President and me to believe that peace 
conversations may be now initiated in an un- 
official way. 

This is the purpose of my going over on the 
Lusitania, January 30th. When | reach Lon- 
don | will be guided by circumstances as to 
whether | shall go next to France or Germany. 

The President and | find that we are going 
around in a circle in dealing with the representa- 
tives in Washington and he thinks it advisable 
and necessary to reaéh the principals direct. 
When | explain just what is in the President’s 
mind, I believe they will all feel that it was 
wise for me to come at this time. 

1 shall not write more fully for the reason 
I am to see you so soon. 

I am sending this through the kindness of 
Sir Horace Plunkett. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
January 18, 1915. 
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P. S. We shall probably say, for public 
consumption, that I am coming to look into 
relief measures, and see what further can be 
done. Of course, no one but you and Sir Ed- 
ward must know the real purpose of my visit. 


Why was Colonel House so confident that 
the Dual Alliance was prepared at this time to 
discuss terms of peace? Colonel House, as his 
letter shows, was in communication with Zim- 
mermann, the German Under Foreign Secretary. 
But a more important approach had just been 
made, though information bearing on this had 
not been sent to Page. The Kaiser had asked 
President Wilson to transmit to Great Britain a 
suggestion of making peace on the basis of sur- 
rendering Belgium and of paying for its restora- 
tion. It seems incredible that the Ambassador 
should not have been told of this, but Page 
learned of the proposal from Field Marshal 
French, then commanding the British armies in 
the field, and this accounts for Colonel House’s 
explanation that, “the reason you had no in- 
formation in regard to what General French 
mentioned was because no one knew of it out- 
side of the President and myself and there 
was no safe way to inform you.” Page has 
left a memorandum which explains the whole 
strange proceeding—a paper which is interest- 
ing not only for its contents, but as an illustra- 
tion of the unofficial way in which diplomacy 
was conducted in Washington at this time: 


Field Marshal Sir John French, secretly 
at home from his command of the English forces 
in France, invited me toluncheon. There were 
his especially confidential friend, Moore, the 
American who lives with him, and Sir John’s 
private secretary. The military situation is 
this: a trench stalemate in France. Neither 
army has made appreciable progress in three 
months. Neither can advance without a great 
loss of men. Neither is whipped. Neither 
can conquer. It would require a million more 
men than the Allies can command and a very 
long time to drive the Germans back across 
Belgium. Presently, if the Russians succeed 
in driving the Germans back to German soil, 
there will be another trench stalemate there. 
Thus the war wears a practically endless out- 
look so far as military operations are con- 
cerned. Germany has plenty of men and 
plenty of food for a long struggle yet; and, if 
she use all the copper now in domestic use in 
the Empire, she will probably have also plenty 
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of ammunition for a long struggle. She is not 
nearly at the end of her rope either in a military 
or an economic sense. 

What then? The Allies are still stronger— 
so long as they hold together as one man. But 
is it reasonable to assume that they can? And, 
even if they can, is it worth while to win a 
complete victory at such a cost as the lives of 
practically all the able-bodied men in Europe? 
But can the Allies hold together as one man for 
two or three or four years? Well, what are we 
going to do? And here came the news of the 
lunch. General French informed me that the 
President had sent to England, at the request 
of the Kaiser, a proposal looking toward peace, 
Germany offering to give up Belgium and to 
pay for its restoration. 

“This,” said Sir John, “is their fourth pro- 
posal.” 

“And,” he went on, “if they will restore Bel- 
gium and give Alsace-Lorraine to France and 
Constantinople will go to Russia, I can’t see 
how we can refuse it.” 

He scouted the popular idea of “crushing out 
militarism” once forall. It would be desirable, 
even if it were not necessary, to leave Germany 
as a first-class Power. We couldn’t disarm 
her people for ever. We've got to leave her 
and the rest to do what they think they must 
do; and we must arm ourselves the best we can 
against them. 

Now—did General French send for me and 
tell me this just for fun and just because he 
likes me? He was very eager to know my 
opinion whether this peace offer were genuine 
or whether it was a trick of the Germans to— 
publish it later and thereby to throw the blame 
for continuing the war on England? 

It occurs to me as possible that he was di- 
rected to tell me what he told, trusting to me, 
in spite of his protestations of personal con- 
fidence, etc., to get it to the President. As- 
suming that the President sent the Kaiser’s 
message to the King, this may be a suggested 
informal answer—that if the offer be extended 
to give France and Russia what they want, it 
will be considered, etc. This may or may not 
be true. Alas! the fact that I know nothing 
about the offer has no meaning; for the State 
Department never informs me of anything it 
takes up with the British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. Well, I’ll see. 


These were therefore the reasons why Colonel 
House had decided to come to Europe and enter 
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into peace negotiations with the warring 
Powers. Colonel House was wise in taking all 
possible precautions to conceal the purpose of 
this visit. His letter intimates that the German 
Government was eager to have him cross 
the ocean on this particular mission; it dis- 
closes, on the other hand, that the British 
Government regarded the proposed negotia- 
tions with no enthusiasm. Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Asquith would have been glad to 
end hostilities on terms that permanently 
established peace and abolished the vices 
which were responsible for the war, and they 
were ready to welcome courteously the Presi- 
dent’s representative and discuss the situation 
with him in a fair-minded spirit. But they 
did not believe that such an enterprise could 
serve a useful purpose. Possibly the military 
authorities, as General French’s remarks to 
Page may indicate, did not believe that either 
side could win a decisive victory, but this was 
not the belief of the British public itself. The 
atmosphere in England at that time was one of 
confidence in the success of British arms and of 
suspicion and distrust of the British Govern- 
ment. A strong expectation prevailed in the 
popular mind, that the three great powers of 
the Entente would at an early date destroy 
the menace which had enshrouded Europe for 
forty years, and there was no intention of giving 
Germany a breathing spell during which she 
could regenerate her forces to resume the on- 
slaught. In the winter of 1915 Great Britain 
was preparing for the naval attack on the Dar- 
danelles, and its success was regarded as in- 
evitable. Page had an opportunity to observe 
the state of optimism which prevailed in high 
British circles. In March of 1915 he was visit- 
ing the Prime Minister at Deal Castle; one 
afternoon Mr. Asquith took him aside, informed 
him of the Dardanelles preparations and de- 
clared that the Allies would have possession of 
Constantinople in two weeks. The Prime 
Minister’s attitude was not one of hope; it was 
one of confidence. The capture of Constan- 
tinople, of course, would have brought an early 
success to the Allied army on all fronts. This 
was the mood that was spurring on the British 
public to its utmost exertions, and, with such 


1The opening of the Dardanelles would have given Rus- 
sian agricultural products access to the markets of the 
world and thus preserved the Russian economic structure. 
It would also have enabled the Entente to munition the 
Russian army. With a completely equipped Russian army 
in the East and the Entente army in the West, Germany 
could not have long survived the pressure. 
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a determination prevailingeverywhere, a step in 
the direction of peace was the last thing that 
the British desired; such a step could have 
been interpreted only as an attempt to deprive 
the Allies of their victory and as an effort to 
assist Germany in escaping the consequences 
of her crimes. Combined with this stout 
popular resolve, however, there was a lack of 
confidence in the Asquith ministry. An im- 
pression was broadcast that it was pacifist, 
even “defeatist,” in its thinking, and that 
it harbored a weak humanitarianism which 
was disposed to look gently even upon the 
behavior of the Prussians. The masses sus- 
pected that the ministry would welcome a 
peace with Germany which would mean little 
more than a cessation of hostilities and which 
would leave the great problems of the war un- 
solved. That this opinion was unjust, that, 
on the contrary, the British Foreign Office 
was steadily resisting all attempts to end the 
war on an unsatisfactory basis, Page’s corres- 
pondence, already quoted, abundantly proves, 
but this unreasoning belief did prevail and 
it was an important factor in the situation. This 
is the reason why the British Cabinet regarded 
Colonel House’s visit at that time with positive 
alarm. It feared that, should the purpose be- 
come known, the British public and press 
would conclude that the Government had in- 
vited a peace discussion. Had any such idea 
seized the popular mind in February and 
March, 1915, a scandal would have developed 
which would probably have caused the downfall 
of the Asquith Ministry. “Don’t fool yourself 
about peace,” Page writes to his son Arthur, 
about this time. “If any one should talk about 
peace, or doves, or ploughshares here, they’d 
shoot him.” 

Colonel House reached London early in 
February and was soon in close consultation 
with the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey. 
He made a great personal success; the British 
statesmen gained a high regard for his dis- 
interestedness and his general desire to serve 
the cause of decency among nations; but he 
made little progress in his peace plans simply 
because the facts were so discouraging and 
so impregnable. Sir Edward repeated to 
him what he had already said to Page many 
. times; that Great Britain was prepared to 
discuss a peace that would really safeguard 
the future of Europe, but was not prepared 
to discuss one that would merely reinstate the 
régime that had existed before 1914. The 
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fact that the Germans were not réady to 
accept such a peace made discussion useless, 
Disappointed at this failure, Colonel House 
left for Berlin. His letters to Page shows that 
the British judgment of Germany was not 
unjust and that the warnings which Page had 
sent to Washington were based on facts: 


Colonel Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


DEAR PAGE: 

I arrived yesterday morning and I saw 
Zimmermann! almost immediately. He was 
very cordial and talked to me frankly and 
sensibly. 

I tried to bring about a better feeling toward 
England, and told him how closely their in- 
terests touched at certain points. I also 
told him of the broad way in which Sir Edward 
was looking at the difficult problems that con- 
fronted Europe, and I expressed the hope that 
this view would be reciprocated elsewhere, 
so that, when the final settlement came, it 
could be made in a way that would be to the 
advantage of mankind. 

The Chancellor is out of town for a few 
days and I shall see him when he returns. 
I shall also see Ballin, von Gwynner and 
many others. I had lunch yesterday with 
Baron von Wimpsch who is a very close 
friend of the Emperor. 

Zimmermann said that it was impossible 
for them to make any peace overtures, and he 
gave me to understand, that for the moment, 
even what England would perhaps consent 
to now, could not be accepted by Germany, 
to say nothing of what France had in mind. 

I shall hope to establish good relations 
here and then go somewhere and await further 
‘developments. I doubt whether more can 
be done until some decisive military result is 
obtained by one or other of the belligerents. 

I will write further if there is any change in 
the situation. I shall probably be here until 
at least the 27th. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 


March 20, 1915. 


Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page 


DEAR PAGE: 
While I have accomplished here much that 
is of value yet I leave sadly disappointed that 


1German Under Foreign Secretary. 
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HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH 


Prime Minister of Great Britain in February, 1915, at the time of Colonel House’s peace mission. The cabinet was con- 
fident of military success within a brief period and not disposed to finish the war without destroying Prussian militarism 











COUNT JOHANN VON BERNSTORFF 


German Ambassador to the United States during the World War. On September 5, 1914, the day the Germans 
were beaten back at the Marne, he instigated a movement for peace, the details of which are given in the text 








FIELD MARSHAL LORD JOHN FRENCH 


Who, in the spring of 1915, did not entertain as optimistic a view on an 
Allied military triumph as did the British Cabinet and the British public 
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OSCAR S. STRAUS 


A German-American of strong pro-British feeling, who in September, 1914, was the bearer of a 
peace message from Ambassador Bernstorff to Mr. Bryan, then American Secretary of State 
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here at thistime if peacewas 
proposed upon terms that 
would have any chance of 
acceptance. Those in civil 
authority that I have met 
are as reasonable and 
fairminded as their coun- 
terparts in England or 
America, but, for the mo- 
ment, they are impotent. 

| hear on every side 
the old story that all 
Germany wants is a per- 
manent guaranty of peace, 
so that she may proceed 
upon her industrial career 
undisturbed. 

I have talked of the 
second convention,! and it 
has been cordially received 
and there is a sentiment 
here, as well as elsewhere, 
to make settlement upon 
lines broad enough to pre- 
vent a recurrence of pres- 
ent conditions. 

There is much to tell 
you verbally, which | pre- 
fer not to write. 

Faithfully yours, 
E. M. House. 
March 26, 1915. 


Colonel House’s next 
letter is most important, 
for it records the birth 
of that new idea which 
afterward became a 
ruling thought with Presi- 
dent Wilson and the cause 





JAMES SPEYER 


The head of a German-American banking firm, at whose country house on 
the Hudson the German peace “‘drive’’ of September, 1914, was set in motion 


no direct move can be made toward peace. 

The Civil Government are ready, and upon 
terms that would at least make an opening. 
There is also a large number in military and 
naval circles that I believe would be glad 
to begin parleys, but the trouble is mainly 
with the people. It is a very dangerous thing 
to permit a people to be misled and their 
minds inflamed either by the press, by speeches, 
or otherwise. 

In my opinion, no government could live 


of almost endless difficul- 
ties in his dealings with 
Great Britain. The “new 
phase of the situation” 
to which he refers is “ the Freedom of the Seas” 
and this brief note to Page, dated March 27, 
1915, contains the first reference to this idea on 
record. Indeed, it is evident from the letter 
itself that Colonel House made this notation 
the very day the idea occurred to him. 

1I1t was the Wilson Administration’s plan that there 
should be two peace gatherings, one of the belligerents to 
settle the war, and the other of belligerents and neutrals, 
to settle questions of general importance growing out of 


the war. This latter is what Col. House means by ‘“‘the 
second convention.” 















Col. Edward M. House to Mr. Page. 





Dear Page: 

| have had a most satisfactory talk with 
the Chancellor. After conferring with Stovall,! 
Page,” and Willard’, | shall return to Paris and 
then to London to discuss with Sir Edward 
a phase of the situation which promises re- 
sults. 

| did not think of it until to-day and have 
mentioned it to both the Chancellor and 
Zimmermann, who have received it cordially, 
and who join me in the belief that it may be 
the first thread to bridge the chasm. 

| am writing hastily, for the pouch is wait- 
ing to be closed. 

Faithfully yours, 

March 27, 1915. E. M. House. 

The “freedom of the seas” was merely a 
proposal to make all mer- 
chant shipping, enemy and 
neutral, free from attack in 
time of war. It would have 
automatically ended all 
blockades and all interfer- 
ence with commerce. Ger- 
many would have been at 
liberty to send all her mer- 
chant ships to sea for un- 
disturbed trade with all parts 
of the world in war time as in 
peace, and, in future, navies 
would be used simply for fight- 
ing. Offensively, their pur- 
pose would be to bombard 
enemy fortifications, to meet 
enemy ships in battle, and 
to convoy ships which were 


*Mr. Pleasant A. Stovall, American 
Minister in Switzerland. 


_?*Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Italy. 


’Mr. Joseph E. Willard, American 
Ambassador to Spain. 


HERR VON BALLIN 


The great German ship owner, who was 
one of the men with whom Colonel House 
discussed peace in the spring of 1915. 
lhe Wilson Administration believed that 
Germany would have ended the war on 
satisiactory terms at that time. It after- 
ward blamed Great Britain for not 
meeting the situation in a conciliatory 
spirit 
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transporting troops for the invasion of enemy 
soil; defensively, their usefulness would con- 
sist in protecting the homeland from such 
attacks and such invasions. Perhaps an 
argument can be made for this new rule 
of warfare, but it is at once apparent that 
it is the most startling proposal made in 
modern times in the direction of disarmament. 
It meant that Great Britain should abandon 
that agency of warfare with which she had de- 
stroyed Napoleon, and with which she ex- 
pected to destroy Germany in the prevailing 
struggle—the blockade. From a defensive 


standpoint, Colonel House’s proposed reform 
would have been a great advantage to Britain, 
for an honorable observance of the rule would 
have insured the British people its food supply 
in wartime. With Great Britain, however, 
the blockade has been historically an offen- 
sive measure: it is the way in which England 
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has always made war. Just 
what reception this idea would 
have had with official London, 
in April, 1915, had Colonel 
House been able to present it as 
his own proposal, is not clear, 
but the Germans, with charac- 
teristic stupidity, prevented the 
American from having a fair 
chance. The Berlin Foreign 
Office at once cabled to Count 
Bernstorff and Bernhard 
Dernburg—the latter a bovine 
publicity agent who was then 
promoting the German cause 
in the American press—with 
instructions to start a “prop- 
aganda” in behalf of the 
“freedom of the seas.”’ By the 
time Colonel House reached 
London, therefore, these four 
words had been adorned with 
the Germanic label. British 
statesmen regarded the sug- 
gestion as coming from Ger- 
many and not from America: 
and the reception was worse 
than cold. 

And another tragedy now 
roughly interrupted President 
Wilson’s attempts at media- 
tion. Page’s letters have dis- 
closed that he possessed almost 
a clairvoyant faculty of fore- 
seeing approachingevents. The 
letters of the latter part of 
April and of early May contain 
many forebodings of tragedy. 
“Peace? Lord knows when!” 
he writes to his son Arthur on 
May 2nd. “The blowing up of 
a liner with American passengers may be the 
prelude. | almost expect sucha thing.” And 
again on the same date: “If a British liner 
full of American passengers be blown up, what 
will Uncle Sam do? That’s what’s going to 
happen.” 

“We all have the feeling here,” the Am- 
bassador writes on May 6th, “that more and 


ing the war. 


German Foreign-Secretary in 1915. 
with, show that he was in constant touch with Zimmermann in the autumn and 
winter of 1914-15. 
shows, first proposed the ‘‘freedom of the seas” as furnishing one basis for end- 
The Chancellor and Zimmermann, Colonel House wrote Page, on 
March 27, 1915, ‘join me in the belief that it may be the first thread to 
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ALFRED ZIMMERMANN 


Colonel House’s letters, published here- 


It was to him that Colonel House, as one of his letters 


bridge the chasm” 


more frightful things are about to happen.” 
The ink on those words was scarcely dry 
when a message from Queenstown was handed 
to the American Ambassador. A German 
submarine had torpedoed and sunk the Lusi- 
tania off the Old Head of Kinsale, and one 
hundred and twenty-four American men, 
women, and children had been drowned. 


The March instalment will describe the sensation produced in England by the sinking 
of the Lusitania, and will contain the letters written to President Wilson and Colonel 


House, giving Ambassador Page’s opinions on the President’s Lusitania notes 











THE NEW IRELAND 


The Outlook for Economic Development, Political 
Success, and Social and Religious Tolerance 


By P. W. 


VER the ancient realms of Ire- 
land, so famous for faith and 
fight and art and song, there now 
dawns a day, new and uncertain. 
For a generation, Ireland has 

been a country where the body—the material 
well-being of the nation—has risen from the 
dead while the soul within the body, with its 
memories and yearning, still suffers the dis- 
tresses of the tomb. And the question is, even 
now, whether England, too long irresolute as 
Hamlet, has uttered the effective word—Rest, 
rest perturbed spirit. The reckless, landlord- 
ridden, impoverished Ireland of Charles O’ Mal- 
ley, which Lever described in his novels, 
passed away forever with the famine, vanishing 
in that strange white mist which in a night 
rotted the potatoes and so destroyed the one 
food of the people. The Irish were then eight 
millions. Despite the rise of Belfast they are 
now scarcely four and a half millions. Looking 
back on those terrible years, 1845 and 1846, 
when the peasants collapsed by hundreds on 
the very roadside and had to be picked up for 
burial, when a million emigrated and a quarter 
of them succumbed to the journey, one can see 
the folly of permitting a population to depend 
for food on a single crop, and that, like potatoes, 
one of the least reliable of all crops. Ireland 
is now in touch with the markets of the world. 
A glance at her agricultural statistics will show 
that she need feed no longer on the potato alone. 
She has a purchasing power which can comman- 
deer, if need be, the harvests of Canada and the 
Middle West. In fact, she has never been in 
all her history, either absolutely or compara- 
tively, so prosperous as she is to-day. When 
the world wanted food, Ireland had it to sell at 
war-prices and on the profits of the farmer 
there was usually no excess tax. As a purchas- 
ing owner, the Irish farmer was also secure 
against the rent being raised or the farm being 
sold over his head. At last, it was worth while 
for the young folks to remain in the country. 
At last it could be hoped that Ireland, out of 
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her savings, would finance her own development 
without dependence on a deeply indebted 
London. Economically, the nation has felt its 
feet. Give Ireland a respite from politics and 
the time has passed “When Labor seeks the 
Poorhouse and Innocence the Prison.”’ 

The trouble now with Ireland is that sorrow 
has been her one luxury, the theme of her poets, 
the melody in her music, the eloquence of her 
orators; and to leave sorrow behind, to with- 
draw the eye from Erin crucified, and to sub- 
stitute satiety, seems a sacrifice of Ireland’s 
essential individuality. An Ireland reconciled 
with England ceases to be the Ireland with 
which we are familiar. An Ireland with noth- 
ing of which to make complaint, loses her 
empire over the sympathies of mankind. It 
was not of a liberated Greece that Byron sang 
but of a Greece enslaved. It was not for the 
Bulgaria of King Ferdinand that Gladstone 
thundered against atrocities. The small na- 
tion that is set free loses its grievance; for its 
own short comings it can no longer blame the 
oppressor; it enters upon a new era of duty to 
itself and mankind ;it must face aswell as arouse 
public opinion; it appears at the bar of history 
no longer as plaintiff but as defendant. In 
eastern Europe there are many small nations, 
thus on trial, and to Ireland will now be applied 
the same test. 

Her situation is peculiar. By emigration 
she has become more than herself. Beyond 
the seas her sons and her daughters still dream 
of the old, sad Ireland. What they like is to 
listen to the lilt of Macushla; and, as the tears 
start to eyes which have never seen the land 
where Macushla was written, it would seem 
like sacrilege to remark that in Limerick—the 
city of the broken treaty and of priceless lace— 
there is now a most lucrative trade in bacon. 
The evacuation of Ireland by British troops has 
now been conceded, but it will become evident 
that British troops did not always burn and 
harry and slay; they also spent British money 
for Irish commodities. At last, Dublin Castle 








AN ESTATE NEAR DUBLIN 


The day of the landlord is past. 
Years ago many great estates 
owned by noblemen living in 
England, made of the peasantry 
a downtrodden people, but legis- 
lation reducing rents and per- 
mitting the purchase of land on 
long term payments has placed 
the Irish farmer in a far more en- 
viable position than the one in 
which his English brother finds 
himself 
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AN IRISH VILLAGE (ABOVE) 


The population of Ireland has 
dropped from eight million to 
four and a half million in 75 
years, and, furthermore, many of 
the cities have grown at the ex- 
pense of the rural districts 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY 


In the west of Ireland, to the 
north of Killarney, are what are 
known as “the congested dis- 
tricts.” Here the farms were 
divided and subdivided until the 
laborer often found it necessary 
to climb many walls and travel 
across many little plots to reach 
hisown. This situation has been 
greatly remedied by the Con- 
gested Districts Board 





HILLSIDE FAR 


Many years ago the Irish were 
driven from the river bottoms 
and forced to take farms on the 
rocky hillsides, where, as the 
land was gradually cleared of 
stone, the farms became more 
valuable, resulting in raised 
rent. Ultimately laws were 
passed reducing rents and mak- 
ing it possible for the farmers 
to buy the land. Since the fam- 
ine years of 1845-6 the con- 
dition of the people of Ireland 
has greatly improved 
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ALBERT MEMORIAL 
SQUARE, BELFAST 
(ABOVE) 

Belfast is the principal indus- 
trial centre of Ireland, and is 
the largest city of Ulster, the 
district opposed to a republic 


THE BANK OF IRELAND, 
DUBLIN (BELOW) 


The building at the left was 
formerly the Irish Parliament 








AN IRISH FARMHOUSE 


No longer is the population of Ireland dependent entirely on the potato crop as 
it was in 1845-6, when the failure of the crops resulted in the starvation of thou- 
sands. During that time a million Irishmen emigrated 














BLEACHING LINEN IN ULSTER 


Belfast has reared itself on a bleak spot, and without coal or iron mines has become a 

great manufacturing centre. Its principal industries are ship building and the 

manufacture of linen, but in spite of the growth of factories many Irish housewives 
still make their own cloth a 











THE PIG MARKET AT KILBUSH, COUNTY CLARE 


The main part of Ireland is devoted not to crops, but to live stock, 
and market towns all over the island show activities similar to this 
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has been captured. The Bastille has fallen. 
But are all these Sassenach Civil Servants to be 
dismissed—who collected the taxes, ran the 
post office, paid the old age pensions, received 
the instalments on land purchase, developed 
the fisheries, and carved out the Congested Dis- 
trictsP Are all the judges and. magistrates and 
police to be retired? They had their prejudices, 
but had they no virtues? And, of course, 
though employed by “the foreigner,” they have 
been, in the main, Irish. We must expect that 
in the United States and Australia, as well as 
in Ireland herself, there will be many enthu- 
siasts who will denounce the settlement as in- 
complete; who, with the end of British rule, will 
complain of the continuance of British.sove- 
ereignty and, with more reason perhaps, will 
lament the secession of Ulster. Among these 
groups, there will be still a demand for a Re- 
public and for an Ireland united under its flag. 

Nations struggle to obtain parliaments and 
congresses and other elected institutions and 
then find too often that their proceedings are 
not worth reporting in the press. In the House 
of Commons there have been innumerable 
Irish nights and of two kinds. When the 
benches were empty you might be sure that 
business was being transacted. When, how- 
ever, there were crowds and cheers and counter- 


cheers, it merely meant an Irish row—interest- 
ing, amusing, irritating, but no more practical 


than a performance of opera. For the health 
and homes and material well-being of Ireland, 
it matters nothing whether Lloyd George did 
or did not acknowledge the credentials of 
Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, the Re- 
publican plenipotentiaries. But in seizing 
upon this point, President de Valera showed 
that he understands the political instinct which 
has made of the Irish such formidable parlia- 
mentarians. In every technicality, they dis- 
cern the symbol of a doctrine. As in religion, 
soin government, they are profound ritualists. 
What is done means less to them than how it is 
done. They would rather have an ill-governed 
dominion—not that this is suggested—than a 
well-governed dependency. And even a well- 
governed dominion would be exchanged by 
many for a provisional and problematic Re- 
public. This zeal for the unattained is the 
Irish phase of the eternal search for happiness. 

In Dublin I have visited the slums. It is a 
city built for a country of eight millions and, 
like Vienna, it has become a head without a 
body. Nowhere do you find in purer form the 
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stately Georgian style which, in America, was 
applied to the old colonial mansions—so that 
the White House itself is designed from the 
residence of the Duke of Leinster. In propor- 
tions and in ornament, the dwellings of old 
Dublin express-the dignified ease of the eight- 
eenth century, the polite charm—veneer, if 
you like—of the dominant caste, which drank 
deep, read widely, fought duels and, in the end, 
went bankrupt. Those houses are now, many 
of them, converted into tenements. Their 
mouldings are concealed under layers of min- 
gled dirt and paint. They are crowded with 
the families of the poor., In them you see the 
industrial problem from which sprang social 
revolutionaries like Jim Larkin. The homes 
of the rich have thus become the strongholds 
of the striker. Not in Russia do you see a 
more startling transformation. Yet Ireland 
has had for thirty years a complete autonomy 
in her municipal and local affairs. If there is 
discontent over her housing, the remedy has 
been in her own hands. What has happened is 
that the claim to be a nation has absorbed 
every other issue. The Corporation or City 
Council at Dublin or Cork or Galway must be 
elected, not on housing and sanitation, but on 
Home Rule and Sinn Fein. What has to be 
eradicated is not tuberculosis, in the first in- 
stance, but the Unionist Party. Of this con- 
centration on the one cause, Terence Mac- 
Swiney, as Lord Mayor of Cork, has been the 
most dramatic illustration. For the social 
reformer, no city offers a more ample field of 
opportunity than Cork, if only because it is a 
seaport. As an intellectual, MacSwiney was 
a man who would know this. But, from a 
boy onward, as his poems show, he thought 
chiefly. of dying for his country, where now, at 
any rate, Ireland will ask that her sons and her 
daughters shall /zve for her. One acid test will 
be education. Hitherto, if higher salaries were 
wanted for teachers, an application could be 
made to the Imperial Parliament and, of late 
years, seldom was it made in vain. The local 
taxes or “rates” which Britain pays for her 
schools have been almost, if not quite, un- 
known, over a large part of Ireland. Those 
taxes are the real measure of the interest taken 
by a community in the advancement of the 
children. There is no doubt that Sinn Fein 
desires a better educated Ireland. But there is 
also no doubt that, for this better education, 
Ireland must be ready to pay. It is to the 
infinite glory of the Scottish farmer that he 
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supports his schools. Will the Irish farmer 
display a similar foresight? That, indeed, is a 
fundamental question. Farmers in the old 
worlds are usually close with their money and 
disinclined to invest it in the next generation. 

The danger with Ireland is not that she will 
become Bolshevist but that she may fail in 
modern progress, as usually understood. The 
nation is subject to two main influences, the 
Land and the Church, and both are conserva- 
tive. These hundreds of thousands of peasant 
proprietors are indeed unlikely to attack the 
rights of property on which as owners they 
depend. You have in Ireland a stability as 
secure as the solid and rural piety of Quebec. 
In France, the priest supported feudal tyranny. 
In England, squire and parson worked together 
with the lawyer to control the village. In 
Ireland, however, the squire was Protestant, 
while the priest and people were Catholic, which 
meant that the ancient church was constantly 
in sympathy with the aspirations of the poor. 
Religion in Ireland—and this applies to Pro- 
testants as well as Catholics—is thus democra- 
tic. Inthe main, everybody still goes to church 
on Sunday. At Londonderry, where beliefs are 
almost balanced, the birth of a baby, in one or 
the other camp, is an event of ecclesiastical im- 
portance. With Ireland liberated, one may ask 
whether the Churches will retain their hold on 
the affections of the people. There is more 
than a suspicion that the clergy of all denom- 
inations have feared the removal of the political 
stimulus to worship and to orthodoxy which 
has helped to keep their people loyal. Ireland 
militant has been an isle of saints. Her na- 
tional cause has included memories of St. 
Patrick, of legends and of shrines and of crosses 
and of round towers, which have lost their 
origin in the dim yet golden ages when harps 
made music in the fabled halls of Tara. 
Throughout the world, her missionaries are sus- 
taining the faith. In a very real sense, there 
are still no snakes in Ireland. The priests 
exert an immense influence. Those who have 
told us that “Home Rule means Rome Rule”’ 
may well be asked in what way could “ Rome 
Rule” have been more firmly established than 
by the refusal of Home Rule? The Church, 
with its colorful worship, has been the one 
touch of warmth and light among the people in 
their darkest days. The Irish clergy live hon- 
ored and comfortable lives, but they work hard 
and are, as a rule, of an irreproachable be- 
havior. There is no morality stricter than 
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the Irish and in no country are the obligations 
of marriage and of home more faithfully main- 
tained. Among Catholics and Protestants 
alike it will be found that the mixed marriage, 
between persons of diverse faiths, is discour- 
aged. Usually such unions are based at the 


outset upon a sincere affection, but it is found, 
none the less, that husband and wife live in 
two worlds, and over the children, there can 
hardly fail to be embarrassment. 


RELIGION IN IRELAND 


N England, the Catholic Church is aristo- 

cratic and its leading layman for many years, 
the Duke of Norfolk, was premier peer of the 
realm and hereditary Earl Marshall at all 
royal ceremonies, including the Coronation. 
His brother—so long known as Lord Edmund 
Talbot—is Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
will be, presumably, the first Governor General. 
But Irish Catholicism was crushed from the 
castles and is deep rooted in the soil. One 
calls on Cardinal Logue and hears the very 
brogue of the peasantry from which he sprang. 
At Maynooth, the Irish lad has the same passion 
to be a priest that the Scottish lad at St. 
Andrews’ has to be a minister. There is thus 
much ground for speculating upon the future 
of the Dail Eireann. At present, all parties 
are there united against British rule. But 
how will it be when a programme of legis- 
lation is presented to the Irish Parliament? 
It is agreed that no church must be politically 
established. But are there to be libraries 
throughout Ireland? Are there to be high 
schools? And if so, what religion, if any, is 
to be taught, and at whose expense? Will 
there develop a Liberal Party—as led at 
Westminster by Mr. Dillon—and a Clerical 
Party as led by Mr. Healy? To what extent 
will the free-thinking Irishmen—the Bernard 
Shaws—affect the situation with their caustic 
analyses of all the assumptions of life? In 
Belfast, one third of the people are Catholic 
and that third works for a weekly wage. 
Just as the landlord was Protestant, so is the 
employer; and, even in Dublin, the banker 
also is Protestant. Hence you find that men 
like Joseph Devlin, a devout Catholic, are 
in alliance with organised Labor. It is not 
necessary for an Irishman to turn rationalist 
before he joins his trade union. 

One of the strangest contradictions in 
Ireland is the fact that the old Catholics 
worship in new churches while the new Protes- 
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tants retain the old churches. In Armagh, 
for instance, there are two archbishops, the 
one a Cardinal and the other, the Protestant 
Primate. The Cardinal’s Cathedral with its 
delicate spires, is recent—fresh-looking—mod- 
ern. The Primate, however, controls the old 
gray shrine with its grim gray tower which 
was reared for Catholicism by medizval 
monks, Some Catholics think this is a griev- 
ance; others consider that new buildings are 
better suited than old ones to the needs of the 
Twentieth Century. Be that as it may, you 
have in Dublin two great Cathedrals—St. 
Patrick’s and Christ Church—both medizval 
and both Protestant—while the Catholics 
fill their churches five times on a Sunday 
morning. 

It is, of course, obvious that Ireland, planted 
in the highroad of history, will never achieve 
the intellectual seclusion of Quebec. Save 
as a curious cult, the attempt to revive the 
Erse language has failed and one may be a true 
patriot without adopting even a Hibernian 
signature. The Celtic tongue survives more 
vigorously in the highlands of Scotland or at 
the Eisteddfords of Wales than in Connaught 
and Munster; and few Irish can talk any 
variant of it as freely as you hear it spoken at 
Downing Street by the Lloyd Georges. As a 
gesture, street-signs are printed in Erse—just 
as there are still in Dublin two classes of 
people, of whom one addresses letters to Sack- 
ville Street, while the other calls the street 
after O’Connell. It was in London that the 
lrish Literary Society was started. It is 
in London that much Irish literature is pub- 
lished. It was a Londoner, Miss Horniman, 
who purchased the Mechanics Institute in 
Abbey Street, Dublin, and so founded the 
Abbey Theatre. If Ireland were to become 
a Republic, she would still talk in English and 
with England. Her plays—like The White 
Headed Boy or Jobn Bull’s Other Island— 
would still run at English theatres. Her 
poets and novelists—Yeats and Lady Gregory 
and George A. Birmingham—would be read 
nowhere more widely than across St. George’s 
Channel. Britain may have been Ireland’s 
oppressor, but she has also been Ireland’s 
audience, and even to art, an audience is 
necessary. That the thought of Ireland will 
go forth into the world is a certainty. But it 
is not so certain that the thought of Ireland, 
as thus expressed, will be in line with her 
faith. We may see a literature of disillusion- 
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ment—a turning from religion to beauty in 
nature and in art—and especially a literature 
of moods—introspective—making its moan no 
longer against Downing Street and Dublin 
Castle, but against modernity and even against 
life itself. The character of Ireland to-day 
encounters a supreme crisis. Will victory bring 
hope and confidence and comradeship in the 
world or will there be merely cynicism, epigram, 
and an acute diagnosis of human absurdities? 


THE DIVISION OF IRELAND 


PPARENTLY the two civilisations of 
Northeast Ulster and the Irish Free State 

will, at the outset, each go theirownway. To 
Nationalists, as to Sinn Fein, it will seem as if 
Ireland has only been set free in order to be 
mutilated. Strict geography shows that Bel- 
fast belongs to Glasgow rather than Dublin. 
Indeed, as Nationalist Ireland emigrated to the 
United States, so has northern Ireland linked 
up with Canada. Ulster is thus the stepping 
stone between Scotland and Ontario. Tor- 
onto, Belfast, and Glasgow are cities in a trio— 
similar in spirit to one another. But to the 
Irishman born and even to many Protestant 
Irishmen, it was God who made the frontiers 
of the country, and these frontiers are the 
ocean. No living person is more intensely 
devoted to the ideal of Ireland united than is 
Sir Horace Plunkett, formerly of Unionist 
persuasion. I have heard Lord Carson him- 
self declare that he is as much an Irishman as 
any one else; and assuredly his speech, like his 
presentation shillelagh, proves this. In the 
south and west, the Irish Catholic, being in 
an unchallengeable majority, has always wel- 
comed Protestant assistance and even—as 
in Parnell’s case—Protestant leadership. En- 
ter a hamlet in Galway and you will often 
find that the village storekeeper and post- 
master is a2 Protestant and, as such, very ac- 
ceptable. For the same reason, the people 
often prefer a Protestant as local bank manager. 
The Protestants in the south and west, are, 
of course, only individuals. Their vote counts 
for nothing. But they act admirably as 
trustees and are a valued element in society. 
Belfast claims that, in the march of progress, 
she has far outstripped the rest of Ireland. 
And, beyond dispute, hers has been an amazing 
achievement. Without wood, without coal, 
without iron, without flax, and without water- 
power, this city has built itself on naked fore- 
shore, around what are perhaps the most 
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notable linen mills and shipyards in the world. 
Belfast is an industrial miracle and she knows 
it. If she pays low wages, it is because there 
is available at her doors a constant supply of 
labor, reared on the farms. Yet her low wages 
are the less burdensome because there will be, 
in the same family, women weaving linen and 
men rivetting liners. The little brick homes 
of Belfast have thus two sources of income. 
Whether this industrialism has yet become a 
higher civilization, may be doubted. I re- 
member a great machine for combing flax. 
It was as big as a church organ and there on a 
seat, far above the ground, sat bare-foot a 
lad of twelve or thereabouts, facing an infernal 
clatter, and lifting constantly a heavy weight. 
That was his start in life. It was a mingled 
effort and monotony, and obviously the victim 
should have been still at school. 

Was he really better off at his machine than 
his sister, the colleen of Connemara, also 
barefoot, yet singing as she tramps the moor- 
land road, with her boots dangling across her 
shoulders against her red cloak? It is a 
cloak for which her grandmother spun the 
wool, thirty years ago, and had it dyed and 
woven for herself—yes and for her daughter— 
for her daughter’s daughter—that cloak which 
will never wear out. True, in Connemara, 
the sidecars and even the automobiles meet one 
hours late. There is no sense of time, but 
also there is no sense of hurry. You ask the 
way, and the answer may be less than lucid, 
but it is more poetry than prose. These folk 
may be illiterate, but they can sow and reap, 
can cut and stack their winter turf, can thatch 
a roof and build a wall, can sheer their sheep, 
spin the wool, and knit their clothes. They 
read little but they tell their own stories and 
pray their own prayers. Honk your horn 
and they curtsy and cross themselves. 

Jolting up the valley, you see in panorama 
the whole history of agrarian Ireland. The 
green meadows by the river belong to the home 
farm of the estate. There you must seek the 
landlord’s mansions. It was the belief of the 
tenants that those meadows once belonged to 
them. Anyway, they found themselves on 
the hillsides, where fields less green than be- 
low, are sprinkled with boulders; and the first 
task of the dispossessed was to gather the 
boulders into cairns and build them into walls. 
The fields then became valuable and with the 
value began the rent. As the rent rose, so did 
discontent, until one day the Land Leaguers 


came—the tenants went on strike—they were 
evicted by armed police—their cottages, as 
you can still see, were burned, and moonlighters 
began to fire at the landlords from behind the 
walls. Here—they tell you—was so-and-so 
killed; and there, it was someone else. Let a 
new tenant take an evicted farm and there 
would begin the boycott. He would be like 
a Cromwellian blacksmith who lunched with 
me at Cork some years ago, entering the city 
with an armed escort of mounted police and 
suddenly producing from his capacious pockets 
a pair of huge pistols which he laid solemnly, 
the one by his knife and the other by his fork 
ere he bowed his head and recited grace. 
Happily for the Irish Free State, those rents 
have been thrice reduced; so reduced, they be- 
came the basis for calculating purchase; the 
landlord has disappeared; the evicted tenant 
has a holding again, and they who effect im- 
provements in the land enjoy the benefit 
of them. 


A HATED LANDLORD 


OST intractable of all the landlords was 

the Marquis of Clanricarde. In his treat- 

ment of his tenants, he was pitiless. The hatred 
that he incurred was so deadly that for the 
most part of his long life he never saw Ireland 
—never dared to see her—but left his castle 
unfinished, a gaunt and unwindowed skeleton 
overlooking a lake that merely reflected “the 
folly.” In absentee landlordism, there you had 
the final example. Even for the Irish peers 
at Westminster, Lord Clanricarde proved 
too much. When his legal interests were 
threatened, he would struggle down to the 
House of Lords, a figure that would have 
exceeded even the imagination of Charles 
Dickens, in a green and tattered coat, across 
the bosom of which floated in a tangled mass 
his unkempt beard. At neck and wrist was 
unwashen linen, frayed as the lace of Ireland 
itselfi—which I can testify, for after his death, 
I held in my hand his incredible collar. Clan- 
ricarde died a miser, a money-lender, and a 
millionaire. For years, he occupied an apart- 
ment near Regent Street, which he filled with 
pictures that had to be taken from their pack- 
ing-cases after he had gone. Just as he wrang- 
led with his tenants for rent so he would 
wrangle with his secretaries over the price of a 
pencil. He was the last of “the garrison.” 
Not that the landlords were the only diffi- 
culty. In the west of Ireland, there are what 
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have been called technically Congested Dis- 
tricts. These are areas in which the holdings 
have been divided by families and subdivided 
until the farms are utterly too small to sustain 
any family in a decent manner. The pro- 
blem has become somewhat similar to what is 
reported of the paddy-fields in Japan. One 
would see a village around which there was an 
actual patch-work quilt of diminutive fields 
and paddocks—so much so that there really 
seemed to be more of walls and stones than of 
cultivable soil. These farms had long since 
ceased to be continuous. Families were tilling 
plots from which there was no access to their 
dwellings and to which they had to walk per- 
haps for miles. One spent twenty minutes 
proceeding from one field on a farm to another 
and was compelled incidentally to climb half 
a dozen walls. The whole of the produce 
of the more distant of the fields had to be car- 
ried over those walls and for that distance 
on the back of the laborer. It was an arrange- 
ment at once primitive and impossible. The 
people simply failed in hope and in health and 
the children in school bore all the evidences 
of under-feeding and tuberculosis. These were 
the evils which Mr. Balfour, when he was Chief 
Secretary, set himself to remedy and it is to him 
that Ireland owes the Congested Districts 


Board. This authority cut the Gordian knot 
and with sublime indifference to the rights of 
property re-apportioned the land around such 
villages until each family had enough for sus- 
tenance, with proper access to the village it- 


self. Usually, it was found that there was not 
enough land to go round, and the surplus of 
families were transplanted to virgin soil, of 
which there is still some in Ireland, where 
one saw them, clearing the forests, building 
their cottages, and tilling the plots when 
cleared just as you would see these things in a 
new country. Instead of the more picturesque 
but less sanitary thatch, the cottages have tiles 
for roof. Doubtless, they are small, but as 
homes they represent a vast improvement on 
anything known by their occupants hitherto. 

There must arise in due course the question, 
How many people can be accommodated in the 
| new Ireland? About one fifth of the area is 
bog, mountain, and moorland, suitable for cut- 
ting turf but for little else. But the rest of the 
soil is excellent, though at times over-cropped. 
The main part of Ireland is, however, devoted 
not to crops but to cattle and livestock, and 
as long as this continues to be the case, there 
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must be a limit to the people there resident. 
While the famine is doubtless responsible in 
the first instance for the depopulation of Ire- 
land, there have been other causes at work. 
All over the United Kingdom, the rural wor- 
kers were drifting to the big towns, and farms 
were being consolidated into ever enlarging 
units with the result that labor was saved. 
Economically, there was thus no distinction 
to be drawn between the case of many Irish 
countries and that of my own county of West- 
moreland where the old yeomen have one by 
one dropped out. Sinn Fein is trying to stem 
the tide of emigration by moral suasion. 
That is an attempt which, in the nature of 
things, cannot succeed for long. If aman ora 
woman thinks that life is to be lived more 
abundantly in a new world, to the new world 
will each of them go. No law and no opinion 
will stop it. The real hope of Irish agriculture 
lies in the co6perative enterprises instituted 
by Sir Horace Plunkett: that is, in the cream- 
eries. By these arrangements an immense 
production of food has been organised—from 
dairies especially. Also, there has been a 
system of credit and buying which has defeated 
the wiles of the gombeen man. The Irishman, 
when thus led, has proved himself to be an 
excellent agriculturist, and when the inter- 
ruptions of guerilla warfare are over, there can 
be but little doubt that in no European country, 
not even Denmark, will the countryside enjoy 
better prospects. England with her teeming 
millions is the very market that Ireland needs. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


HE Irish Free State thus begins its career 

with many of its most serious problems well 
marked out. It finds the thorny question of 
the universities settled. It will have to engage 
in no fight with the landlords. The state 
had already built many thousands of cottages 
for the workers. Taxation is by admission 
well arranged. The post office is among the 
best managed in the world. The currency is 
sound. Something, and indeed a good deal, 
will have to be done to put the railways into 
good shape. As somebody remarked, it did 
not matter when recently the Government 
stopped the trains, because they seldom run 
anyway! Whether there will be a serious 
attempt to revive Irish industries and especial- 
ly the -trade in wool, remains to be seen. 
For a century, there has been no difficulty 
placed in the way of any such industries by 
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Britain, and the matter has been left to eco- 
nomic forces. That Ireland’s industries were 
mistreated by England before the Union is 
agreed by all historians and these memories 
may have deterred the Irishmen of a later day 
from indulging in commercial enterprise. It 
may be that in the Irish Free State we shall thus 
see a tendency at first to speculation. Those 
who believed that British Rule prevented the 
development of Ireland’s coalfields may try 
their hand on the same and may learn of dif- 
ficulties that are entirely economic. Those 
who argue from the famous Tara brooch that 
there are still gold and other precious metals 
in the island may also discover by experiment 
that Ireland’s scarcity of minerals is not an 
invention of the “enemy” but a geological fact. 
Any coalfield can be worked if you are ready to 
work it at a loss. Such a loss, however, would 
mean a subsidy, and subsidies fall on the tax- 
payer. Where finance is concerned, the judg- 
ment of the British Treasury, though cautious 
and unemotional, has usually been found 
correct on the merits of the case. 

In such matters, the Irish Free State must 
buy its experience. In that country, as in 
others, it may be taken for granted that the 
bankers will keep the politicians in order. 
Happily, I am able to add, after many years of 
personal observation, that the Irish politician 
in his own country and as a representative of 
his country at Westminster, has been found 
financially incorruptible. To honors, titles, 
and offices, he has turned an unseeing eye and 
a deaf ear. He has left politics as poor as he 
entered politics and he has lived in Spartan 
simplicity. Where others have accepted knight- 
hoods, secretaryships, and positions on the 
bench of judges, the members from Ireland 
have refrained from these rewards more strictly 
than did Socialists and Labor men. No hint 
of scandal over contracts has ever, so far as | 
remember, emanated from the quarter of the 
House of Commons where Nationalists used to 
sit. These men have been entrusted, over and 
over again, with state secrets which might 
have been sold for large sums to the press and 
especially to the American press, but never 
have they broken confidence. Seldom has 
there been a political combination better able 
to keep a secret. On the small Committees 
which determine the fate of private bills—rail- 
ways, water-power, gas, electricity, and so on, 
not only for Ireland but for Britain as well, Irish 
members always have had a seat and have al- 
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ways discharged their responsibilities with a 
high sense of what is due to a quasi-judicial 
position. In controversy, they are, perhaps, 
difficult. But their removal from Westminster 
is a loss of which England already is beginning 
to be conscious. It will be, of course, the 
deservedly high reputation of the mother of 
Parliaments that Ireland will, as it were, 
transfer to Dublin, as an asset of no mean 
value. 

Where will the Parliament of the Irish Free 
State meet? At present, the Dail Eireann, 
like the Paris Commune, is the guest of the 
Hétel de Ville—the City Hall. The old 
Parliament House on College Green is not 
available, yet it still stands—a dignified edifice 
—used as the head office of the Bank of Ireland. 
No one who visits that historic landmark in 
Dublin, will ever forget the experience. Grat- 
tan’s parliament had two chambers, a House 
of Lords and a House of Commons. With an 
ingenuity which must still arouse feeling, the 
destroyers of that Parliament insisted that the 
room where the Commons had met, must be 
obliterated and in the bank no trace of it re- 
mains as a memorial of lost liberty. But the 
House of Lords was considered to involve less 
perilous emotions and it still survives, sub- 
stantially unaltered, as “the parlor” where the 
directors of the bank hold their conferences. 
There you may see, displayed on the walls, the 
old panelled tapestries of the Siege of London- 
derry and the Battle of the Boyne which seemed 
to the Irish nobility of that day the most 
characteristic events in the long annals of the 
country that they so completely misunder- 
stood. Ten years ago, I was present as an 
English Liberal delegate at. what was nothing 
less than the first reopening of the Irish Parlia- 
ment House since the Act of Union. By 
courtesy of the bank, that high authority on 
the traditions of Parliament, Professor Swift 
MacNeill, of the family of the immortal Dean 
Swift, authorof ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ delivered a 
discourse on the scenes which had been acted 
within those long silent halls; and he claimed 
the Irish Parliament House from the Bank as 
the only suitable home for the restored Irish 
Parliament. The Dail Eireann will be fully 
empowered, if it so wishes, to make good the 
demand. One doubts whether the authorities of 
the bank would wish to resist it, and with Irish 
members again meeting on College Green, one 
may surely say that Ireland will have come 
back to her own again. 








MR. HOOVER AS 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


What He Has Done to Make His Depart- 
ment a Real Aid to Commercial Development 


By DONALD WILHELM 


NE of the most important things 
that Mr. Hoover has done in 
the Department of Commerce 
he has done in its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce. Into that Bureau, for years, has 
poured the trade information gathered by our 
force of more than 600 trade and consular 
representatives, scattered over the world, 
wherever trade is to be had. But this in- 
valuable information was not made accessible 
to American business men. It should have 
been digested by experts and quickly dis- 
tributed to the business men who could profit 
by it. But the Director was supplied with 
only a few executive assistants; these few 
could not possibly understand all export and 
other business problems in relation to trade 
opportunities abroad. They could not pos- 
sibly direct, adequately, our agents abroad, 
especially those of the Consular Service, since 
our consuls are responsible to the State De- 
partment and from time immemorial the co- 
operation between the State and Commerce 
Departments in trade matters has been un- 


satisfactory. They could not adequately in- 
terpret the trade information cabled from 
abroad, and they had no adequate personnel 
or physical means of distributing this infor- 
mation, or their interpretations of it, when they 
got it. Nine-tenths of it landed in depart- 
mental files and stayed there. To get it from 
abroad, to interpret it, and to clear it at once 
by long-distance telephone, telegraph, con- 
fidential letter, through trade and depart- 
mental periodicals, and through trade asso- 
ciations, necessitated the innovation of a quite 
new method of gathering and of handling 
this information. 

Mr. Hoover undertook to achieve this 
innovation. He saw that (as the result of 
recent years of enormous growth and of con- 
solidations) American business had come to 
operate in the main on commodity lines and 
that its trade organizations were built up on 
commodity lines. (During the war, in fact, 
the Government repeatedly urged business 
men to organize or to join trade associations, 
since without them it was at a loss for a means 
to deal with the tens of thousands of scattered 














business men.) Accordingly, Secretary Hoover 
reorganized the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce on commodity lines; that 
is, he set up a score of commodity divisions— 
a rubber division, automotive division, food- 
stuff division, textile division, agricultural 
division, etc.—with a score more to come as 
soon as appropriations are available. Each 
division, moreover, he caused to be headed by 
an expert nominated—in some cases actually 
voted on—by the trade he knows and repre- 
sents. And each of these is charged with 
travelling a goodly part of the time, to keep 
in touch with trade conventions and per- 
sonnel and trade problems. 

The significance of all this Secretary Hoover, 
in one of his innumerable conferences with 
business groups, suggested: 

“The bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is a reporting agency. It is bring- 
ing in a vast deal of material or information 
that is important to the business man. There 
never was any general staff in Washington to 
sift that material out, to prepare it and make 
it accessible to the business public. We have 
organized a staff on a commodity basis, and the 
staff men take such part of that material as 
bears on the trades they represent and inter- 
pret it back to the trades. The matter in hand 
might involve legislation in a European 
country. The arrangements set up in that 
country might, say, vitally affect the automo- 
bile industry in the United States. At first 
glance they might look all right to our rep- 
resentatives abroad and to the State Depart- 
ment here, but examination by a trade expert, 
an experienced automobile staff officer, might 
reveal the fact that the arrangements 
actually constitute a violation of a favored 
nation clause in a treaty. It is up to our staff 
officer representing the automobile trade to 
carry the matter back to the trade and find 
out how it is affected. To facilitate such 
matters and to assist all the commodity di- 
visions to serve the business public, we have 
added two new divisions—one on commercial 
law abroad and one on tariffs in relation to 
American trade.” 

By this plan, the little man in American 
business now has virtually the same oppor- 
tunities abroad that heretofore have been 
enjoyed only by the big man with his own 
organization abroad. Now the little man, 
like the big man, is a unit in a national manu- 
facturing, exporting, and selling scheme, and 
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the Department of Commerce is his sales 
organization, in a sense. If, for instance, he 
is a tire manufacturer, eager to exploit our 
flat-side tire as against the European clincher, 
he can count on the Department to find out 
in short order the exact conditions in this or 
that foreign market, and find official codpera- 
tion there when he sets out to advertise. 
American business men, big and little, are 
awakening to this new opportunity, for the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
is now receiving inquiries (mainly from pro- 
spective exporters) at the unprecedented rate 
of a half million a year. 

But this isn’t all. 

“There are,” as the Secretary observed, as 
chairman of a conference, “several things which 
the Department of Commerce can do.” 

He mentioned some: 

“In the first instance, there is its service 
to the commercial public in the crises that 
arise. We have at the present moment a 
crisis in foreign trade. The work of the 
Department needs to be organized in such 
a way that this situation can be interpreted 
to the American manufacturer, exporter, or 
other business men in just how it affects him. 
It has to be an actual interpretation, with all 
the factors considered. Many American firms, 
to take a case in point, are now withdrawing 
their foreign representatives because they are 
afraid that they cannot compete with Germany. 
Dealing in facts, not opinions, we can make 
clear to them in terms of German indemnities, 
budgetary conditions, etc., that their chance 
will come again. 

“That involves a tremendous amount of 
study of business, commercial, and other 
problems in Germany. Such economic in- 
terpretation is a part of the task of the De- 
partment of Commerce. To do it, you must 
have an organization that functions all the 
time. You can’t grab such information out 
of the air overnight. You must have an or- 
ganization operating almost automatically.” 

He went on: 

“Then there is the interpretation of economic 
phenomena in the United States. You might 
call this business interpretation. 

“The Government should have been able, 
for instance, to show, in terms of fact, that we 
did not need to import $30,000,000 worth 
of Chilean nitrate. But how was an im- 
porter to know? 

“Again, the American farmer has been mar- 
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keting his wheat just as fast as he could and 
has been wondering why the price has fallen 
so rapidly. Someone should have been able 
to show him accurately that he was selling 
too fast, that no market could stand up under 
a deluge like that. 

“And there isn’t a day that something of 
that kind is not brought up to the surface in 
this Department. 

“Coming at the situation from another 
angle, there are three legs to this thing as it 
stands: Statistics, the industrial side, the 
foreign side.” 

At still another meeting he said, in turning 
to “the industrial side”: “Half of our trou- 
ble in industrial crises runs back to the neces- 
sity of squeezing the waste out of industry.” 

That perception, which may have been born 
of his success as a mining engineer, led him, 
not many months back when he was president 
of the Federated Engineering Societies, to 
initiate and then to direct the profound stu- 
dies make by the Federated Engineering 
Societies, in the elimination of waste in in- 
dustry. Next, as Secretary of Commerce, he 
found in his Department, on its pleasant hill 
hard by Washington, the Bureau of Standards. 
This Bureau he describes as having the finest 
physical laboratories in the world and as the 


only considerable agency of its kind that is 
designed at once adequately to serve a govern- 


ment and its business public. Of it he has 
said : 

- “We are trying more than ever to make the 
Bureau of Standards into a thoroughly modern 
bureau of the largest possible helpfulness. 
The opportunities are enormous. For in- 
stance, Southern cotton growers always have 
on hand large quantities of practically un- 
saleable fibre. The Bureau is now trying to 
get somewhere with this problem by finding 
ways in which marketable fabrics, such as 
bagging, can be made from this fibre. Ob- 
viously, no private chemist or individual cotton 
grower has the facilities to attempt a project 
like that. 

“Also, the Bureau is trying to find ways to 
simplify processes in manufacturing, and to 
standardize products. Two new divisions 
have been added to the Bureau. In one word, 
the Bureau and the building and engineering 
industries are codperating in an organized 
effort to eliminate waste through a nation- 
wide and scientific revision of building codes, 
to the end that strength, durability, and fire 
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resistence of all structures may be increased 
and building costs diminished. The other 
is a division of industrial waste. With the 
coéperation of the various industries this 
division is working on at least a hundred 
major problems. The solution of any one of 
these would, in savings made to the nation in 
the course of a year, more than pay for the 
$10,000,000 Bureau.” 

For instance, the national association of 
paving brick manufacturers reached the con- 
clusion that there was too much waste in their 
industry, and asked the Department of Com- 
merce for suggestions that might lead to a 
reduction of this waste. The Department 
asked them for a survey of the vitrified paving 
brick industry, which was prepared. Even the 
most casual reader of the report can see at once 
a very apparent way to improve conditions. 

There are sixty-six varieties of paving brick 
being manufactured, but of that number, ten 
varieties, in 1921, made up 83.1 per cent. of the 
total number sold, and the remaining 56 va- 
rieties sold but 16.9 per cent. It has been 
decided, therefore to eliminate the 56 varieties, 
which, of course, greatly reduces the waste. 
One of these eliminated varieties had a total 
national sale during 1921 of only $7,500 and 
other varieties were nearly as unimportant. 
With these varieties eliminated, and with 
equipment standardized and stocks simplified it 
is evident that considerable sums can be saved. 

But it is only proper to call attention to the 
dangers of too rigorous standardization. The 
mere fact that only ten of the sixty-six varieties 
of paving brick are being retained does not 
mean that some one may not possibly come 
along with an eleventh variety that is worth 
more than any that is now being made. That 
is quite possible. But it is advantageous, 
nevertheless, for an industry to profit by its 
own experience and from time to time to cut 
out dead wood and simplify its field of en- 
deavor. 

When Mr. Hoover became Secretary of 
Commerce, he found the Bureau of the Census 
behindhand in its methods. Its work was of 
very little immediate service, except in re- 
trospect, to the business public. Its analyses 
of conditions in some of our major industries 
were made at only four-year or five-year in- 
tervals. The results it got it presented not in 
commodity figures, which are essential when 
exchange conditions are awry, but usually in 
terms of the dollar. Moreover its figures were 
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published every two years after gathering. 
But now such figures gathered by it as are of 
moment to the business public are presented 
in termsof commodities aswell as in termsof the 
dollar and are published, in the main, ten days 
after gathering. “And this monthly service,” 
the Secretary has added, “is only one phase of 
the statistical set-up that we are developing 
in connection with the Census.” 

Now, to round out the picture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is publishing a weekly 
commerce report with twenty-five commodity 
and other experts as editors and six hundred 
reporters cabling in from all over the world; 
and a monthly compendium packed with in- 
valuable data and trade information gathered 
from the three Bureaus mentioned above, from 
all the other Federal Departments, from trade 
associations, private statistical agencies, and 
more than four hundred foreign trade peri- 
odicals. 

All these striking individual achievements 
of Mr. Hoover in the Department of Commerce 
fall under one head—they may be collectively 
described as “fact engineering.” 

When you extricate the original charter 
that combined various units taken from the 
Treasury and other Departments and set up 
the Department of Commerce and Labor in 
1903, you find that Congress anticipated the 
need of just such a Department as the new 
Department of Commerce promises to be. 
That charter stated, “It shall be the province 
and duty of said Department to foster, pro- 
mote, and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, and fisheries industries and the 
transportation facilities of the United States.” 
But the Department of Commerce and Labor 
never came of age in part because Congress 
more or less divided it against itself by setting 
up, in 1912, the Department of Labor and re- 
moving to that new Department not a few 
of the original agencies and prerogatives of the 
original Department of Commerce. 

Happily, however, the Department is, if the 
plans of the Harding Administration carry, 
to come into its own again. Reorganization 
of the Departments—two out of three major 
aspects of which, the budget and reclassification 
of personnel, are substantially achieved— 
looks to making the Department the very 
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rendezvous of all those Federal activities that 
have in the main to do with “fostering, pro- 
moting, and developing the foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, the mining, manufacturing, 
shipping industries and the trans- 
portation facilities of the United States.” 
Present reorganization plans look to building 
upon the foundations already laid and strength- 
ened by the present Secretary. For one thing, 
adjustment of the Commerce and State 
Departments to one another in the matter of 
foreign trade and trade treaties is carefully 
planned. A much larger helpfulness to in- 
dustry, expecially to what may be called the 
extractive processes of industry, is provided, 
as an addition to such work as the Bureau of 
Standards is now successfully doing. Those 
Federal activities having to do with trans- 
portation, including important phases of mar- 
keting and distribution but not including jud- 
icial activities, i.e., the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or temporary activities, such 
as the Shipping Board, are to be headed up 
in the Department of Commerce, where, if 
plans carry, such matters as car shortages will 
be handled by the Government in the future. 
Interestingly, too, the Harding reorganization 
plans include provision for facilitating the effi- 
cient handling of farm products, after they 
leave the farm, in the Department of Commerce. 
And for the first time, all the statistical work 
of the Government having in any way to do 
with business is to be centralized in the De- 
partment of Commerce (though this does not 
mean that all statistics will be gathered by 
it). 

Mr. Hoover has developed an advantageous 
inter-dependence of business and government 
in the United States. He has, in eight months, 
found a way to get a high degree of codpera- 
tion from those huge trade-family groups, 
which now number more than 5,500 and include 
most of the alert business men in America— 
the trade associations. He has done a great 
deal to change the old equilateral triangle of 
business, the public, and the Government, 
into something of a circle of promise—a 
council table for the Nation. 

But his big contribution, as I see it, is that he 
has established and extended the science of 
fact engineering on a national scale to whole 
industries and to industry as a whole. 





ARE WE COMING TO 
SYNTHETIC RAILROADS? 


A Broad Survey of Our Transpprtation System and the Plans for Improving It 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS ~ 


HERE can be no satisfactory ad- 

vance in the nation’s industrial 

life until important problems in 

the transportation situation have 

been solved. Of all countries on 
earth, none is so much a land of railroads as 
the United States. If we add to our mileage 
of main-line tracks all branches, spurs, sidings, 
yard tracks, and the like, our total length of 
railroad approximates 400,000 miles. The 
23 leading countries of Europe have only 
~ 218,628 miles of main-line track, as compared 
with 270,000 in this country. Asia, with 
five times our area and eight times our popu- 
lation, has only 71,000 miles of railroad, while 
Africa has less than one half as much as Asia. 
The history of China tells the story of what 
happens to a nation lacking in modern rail- 
road facilities. Any one of a dozen large 
American railroads has more miles of track 
than the total of all that are operated in China. 

Railroading has developed from the primi- 
tive, picturesque stage, to that of a scientific 
business utilizing truly marvelous devices 
which replace human fallibility with automatic 
machines. But the age of marvels has only 
been entered, and real advances in scientific 
railroading now await the provision of proper 
finances, whereas a few years ago money was 
plentiful, while technical knowledge was not 
sufficiently developed. Like every other line 
of business, transportation can only be efficient 
when, as an enterprise, it is profitable. The 
whole nation is desirous that the railroad in- 
dustry shall return to a state of prosperity, but 
the various groups of citizens most vitally con- 
cerned in the matter seem to be unable to agree 
on any plan of remedial action. 

A threatened strike of railroad employees 
failed to materialize, but the problem has not 
been settled, and there is no solid ground at 
the present time for any feeling of security. 
The fight between the railroads and their 
employees should be looked upon as a war that 


will not be decided by a single battle. The 
first skirmish was won by the executives of the 
companies, not because all the right was on 
their side, but because the brotherhoods 
bungled the presentation of their case. The 
public itself settled the first battle by lining 
up with the roads against the men. 

The “Big Four”, or train-service brother- 
hood, are the recognized aristocrats of the 
labor-union world. These brotherhoods are 
not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The railroad men in the A. F. of 
L. are associated in what are known as the 
“standard” unions, When the recent strike 
was called, most of these “standard” unions 
refused to line up with the brotherhoods. 
The much-talked-of national agreements be- 
tween the railroads and their men concern 
only the “standard” unions, and not the 
brotherhoods, for the latter entered into agree- 
ments which their officers made with the in- 
dividual roads. Therefore, the men who 
proposed to strike were not the ones serving 
under contracts consummated by Director- 
General Walker D. Hines. 

It is likewise a fact that the organized shop 
workers and office clerks employed by the 
railroads succeeded in securing wage increases 
during the period of government control which 
were relatively much greater than those se- 
cured by the “Big Four” brotherhoods. 
Comparing average earnings of 1920 with those 
of 1916, car repairmen secured a wage increase 
of 145 per cent.; car inspectors boosted their 
wages 138 per cent. These advances may be 
contrasted with an increase of 85 per cent. 
for freight enginemen and conductors, and 57 
per cent. for passenger enginemen and con- 
ductors. The brotherhood chiefs were en- 
tirely justified in taking the stand that the 
wages of the train-service men were never 
advanced in the same proportion as those of 
other railroad workers. 

Some of the tales told by those who sym- 
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pathize with the railroads regarding the enor- 
mous wages being paid to railroad workers 
were gross exaggerations, since the figures cited 
covered exceptional cases and did not represent 
average pay. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that some of the rules and regulations 
under which the men now work are wholly 
unfair to the roads and to the public which 
is served by the carriers. Some of the rules 
defended so strongly by labor seem to have been 
designed to “make work.” The definite 
result of such regulations is to decrease the 
production per man. Many small jobs which 
could be quickly completed by one man under 
the working conditions that prevailed before 
the war now require two or three men under 
the present classification of shop practice. 
In nearly all of the unions connected with the 
railroad industry, all of the workers in one trade 
are positively forbidden to lift a finger to do 
work which comes under the classification of 
some other craft. In a number of cases, the 
rules for overtime require that certain work- 
men shall be paid for fourteen and one half 
hours if they work five minutes over nine hours. 

One road testified that the efficiency of 
certain classes of its workers last year, as 
compared with 1914, decreased more than 
41 per cent. Similar statements have been 
made by practically all of the railroads. 
Dozens of tasks which formerly were done 
by unskilled labor have been reclassified and 
are now taken care of by men who come under 
the heading of skilled workers and receive 
wages in keeping with this higher classification. 
To sum up in a few words, the definite tendency 
of the union leaders has been to decrease pro- 
duction and increase the operating costs of 
the railroads. 

It is furthermore a fact that the railroad 
workers, like practically all other organized 
employees, do not recognize any responsi- 
bility to the nation or the public at large which 
equals in any way the allegiance they owe 
their union leaders. During the serious days 
of the great railroad strike in. England a 
doctor was called upon to attend a child of one 
of the striking engineers. The physician 
declined to go, saying that he himself was 
“on a strike.” The engineer protested that 
such an attitude was criminal, for the doctor’s 
work was for “humanity.” “No more than 
is yours,” was the reply. Having made his 
point and taught the striker a lesson, the doctor 
attended the bedside of the sick child. 
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It would be a good thing if every worker 
engaged in some essential employment could 
have his own public responsibility brought 
home to him in some equally forceful fashion. A 
few weeks ago the strike of milk wagon drivers 
in New York City jeopardized the lives of thou- 
sands of infants. In outlying sections of the 
city, many families experienced great diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient milk for their 
small children. Many wage earners, having 
no connection with the issues in dispute, were 
compelled to spend valuable hours traveling 
miles to get the particular grades of milk 
necessary in the feeding of their babies. The 
world will have taken a long step forward when 
some other medium than the strike has been 
introduced to settle disputes between employers 
and their employees. 


FUTURE LABOR CONTROVERSIES 


HE present railroad situation, to say the 

least, is portentous. Practically all of the 
country’s important carriers are united in a 
demand for a further wage cut. The execu- 
tives say it is absurd to believe that the 
Labor Board will hold off railroad deflation 
until the questions now piled up are settled. 
In this connection it should be remembered 
that the railroad executives won their victory 
over the brotherhoods by declaring repeatedly 
that the workers were proposing to strike 
against the Government and not against the 
roads when they refused to accept the decisions 
of the Railroad Labor Board. This recog- 
nition of the Board as authoritatively repre- 
senting the Government can mean but one 
thing, and that is that the roads themselves, as 
well as the men, will have to abide by its 
decisions. The prestige of the Labor Board 
has been greatly enhanced by recent develop- 
ments, so that if the roads fail to comply with 
the findings of the Board, the brotherhoods 
will be able to turn the tables and insist that 
the executives are themselves defying the 
Government and the people. Looking at 
the matter from this point of view, it is plain 
that the unions did accomplish something 
worth while by threatening to strike. 

It is unbelievable that the great railroads 
of the United States cannot be organized in 
such a way as to pay fair wages to the men and 
provide a profit for invested capital without 
charging rates that hamper the development 
of business. The rules forced on the roads 
by the unions during Federal control must 
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and will be abolished wherever they foster 
inefficiency, kill initiative, and curtail in- 
dividual effort. Permanent prosperity cannot 
return to the country until the readjustment 
of wages in all fields has been carried toa point 
where we have left no certain favored ele- 
ments of organized labor occupying a pre- 
ferred economic position at the expense of the 
public and of all other workers. There is 
reason to believe that right now there is work 
in this country for everybody if all of the un- 
employed were willing to accept reasonable 
wages. The market for labor at the war- 
time rate of pay no longer exists, and union 
leaders who blindly oppose this economic 
fact are only perpetuating the days of indus- 
trial distress. 


WAGES MUST COME DOWN 


HE year 1919 was a period of maximum 

national income. In 1920 the total was 20 
per cent. less, and it is estimated that 1921 
will show a further falling-off nearly as great 
as occurred in 1920. In the face of such a 
material reduction in our national income, 
it should be plain to everyone that no class of 
workers can possibly be paid the maximum 
wages except at the expense of other workers 
and at the cost of curtailment of industry. 
The principal element in purchasing power 
is total wages and not rates of wages. The 
common depression in business, of which 
railway rates are one of the causes, has re- 
duced the volume of railway traffic to such an 
extent that upward of half a million ‘railway 
workers are out of employment. Therefore, 
railway employees as a whole have already 
suffered the reduction in purchasing power 
which their leaders are resisting. 

It is becoming more evident each day 
that if labor cannot find full employment 
| at the wages it wants, it must accept work at 
a wage proportionate to the value of the goods 
it produces. The worker occupies the dual 
| Position of producer and consumer. By de- 
manding wages that are higher than the market 
will pay, he adds to the army of unemployed, 
; and in so doing reduces the consuming power 
of labor as a whole. Furthermore, by stand- 
ing out for disproportionate rates of wages, 
the worker tends to keep up the prices of fin- 
ished goods, and thereby reduces the pur- 
| chasing power of all workers, himself included. 

Thousands of people throughout the country 
are now waiting to build houses, and will go 
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ahead just as soon as the cost of construction 
is reduced to a level of other values and prices. 
In the meantime, this important work is 
being held up by the obstinacy of the men in 
the building trades, many of whom have re- 
mained idle rather than accept a reduction 
in their rates of wages. 


DETERIORATION OF MAINTENANCE 


HE railroads have been criticized roundly 

because of many of their policies and 
practices. Some assert that in order to ob- 
tain rate increases the railroads spent excessive 
amounts for maintenance in past years with- 
out necessity. It is further stated that the 
carriers in recent times made large expenditures 
for permanent improvements, paying for them 
out of operating revenues and charging them 
as expenses of operation. The statistician 
of the railroad unions charges that there has 
been manipulation of maintenance accounts 
to affect the net operating revenues and income 
results of the different roads. 

That any abnormal sums of money were 
spent for equipment and maintenance during 
government control or since then, appears 
improbable in view of the facts available. 
During a test period of time prior to the taking 
over of the roads by the Government, the 
carriers that were taken under Federal control 
placed annually on their lines an average of 
something over 90,000,000 ties, 2,000,000 
tons of rails and 17,000,000 cubic yards of 
ballast, and hardly any one would be bold 
enough to say that the roads prior to the war 
spent more money on maintenance than was 
necessary. Yet during the 26 months of 
Federal control it is estimated that the Govern- 
ment failed to make the same replacement 
of ties by over 30,000,000, failed to make the 
same replacement of rails by over 500,000 
tons, and failed to make the same replacement 
of ballast by over 2,000,000 cubic yards. 
In the matter of equipment, 17.5 per cent. 
of the companies’ locomotives, and 5.2 per 
cent. of their cars were in bad order when they 
were turned over to the Government. When 
the carriers were returned to their owners, 26.9 
per cent. of the locomotives and 6.5 per cent. 
of the cars were in bad order. This indicates 
an under-maintenance amounting to about 
7,500 locomotives, and approximately 50,000 
freight cars, during government control. 

Notwithstanding the lessons of recent years, 
the railroad unions still favor government 
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ownership and operation. The Alaskan rail- 
way will finally cost no less than $56,000,000, 
and will not likely earn, at the very outside, 
more than $1,000,000 each year. The event- 
ual cost of the road will be about $80,000 per 
mile, and the income on the investment will 
be less than 2 per cent. While it may be 
true that the road will pay “in ultimate bene- 
fits,’ the figures presented o dnot arouse en- 
thusiasm for government ‘ownership. Since 
the end of the war, we went through two ship- 
ping boom years, and yet the operating loss 
on $3,000,000,000 worth of ships controlled and 
operated by the Government was $185,125,037. 
During the same period, privately owned 
shipping companies in Great Britain made 
profits of from 20 to 40 per cent. State 
ownership, which has prevailed in Germany 
since the revolution, has turned a railroad 
profit of 700,000,000 gold marks into a de- 
ficit of 4,000,000,000 marks. A recent German 
report says, “Only private enterprise can 
avert complete ruin.” 

The National Association of Utility Com- 
missioners in session recently presented a 
report containing the following conclusions: 
Wherever government operation has been 
tried it has proved a practical failure, with 
either a resultant increase in rates beyond the 
reasonable value of the service rendered or 
the breaking down of the utility in question, 
with a large proportion of its operation costs 
borne by the taxpayers. 

While private control of an industry seems 
to tend to economy in management, it 
is true that, in the case of the railroads, 
great savings are possible, as already stated, 
through the adoption of improved practices, 
and not alone through increased rates and 
reduced wages. The country’s carriers con- 
sume nearly 30 per cent. of the nation’s total 
bituminous coal productions, and waste at 
least one-half of the available energy in the 
fuel they buy. This unfortunate condition 
can be bettered, but such improvement will 
only come at a later date, when the trans- 
portation systems have again become attrac- 
tive to capital through showing ability to earn a 
fair income on invested money. Electrification, 
the chief solution of the problem, means a 
large initial outlay, which is not now possible. 

Increased fares and rates are not a solution 
of the transportation problem, as_ recent 
figures indicate. During the first six months 


of this year, under the higher passenger fares, 
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nearly 74,000,000 fewer people traveled on our 
railroads than were carried by the roads during 
the same period of 1920. This year each 
traveler paid an average af 3.13 cents a mile, 
as against 2.60 cents in 1920. The higher 
freight charges also acted to curtail shipment, 
The tonnage during the first half of 1921 as 
compared with the first six months of the pre- 
ceding year showed a decrease of nearly a 
quarter of a billion tons. The revenue per 
ton mile increased from 0.976 cents in 1920 
to 1.278 cents in 1921. All the facts indicate 
that it is far better to handle a heavy traffic 
at a reasonably low rate than a highly cur. 
tailed traffic at a high rate. 


THE SCHEME OF CONSOLIDATIONS 


NE of the most widely discussed plans for 
getting the railroads out of their present 
dilemma is the scheme that proposes the con- 
solidation of all of our American railroads 
into about nineteen great systems. An ex- 
amination has shown that the country’s 
carriers may be divided into two classes, based 
on their credit rating. The first class of roads 
are the strong roads, financially sound, and 
handling about 60 per cent. of all the traffic. 
The other class comprises the “weak”’ roads, 
which differ essentially from the strong roads 
only in their financial structure. In the char- 
acter and quantity of freight and the methods 
of handling traffic, the “weak” roads differ 
but little from the others, and therefore it is 
proposed that by making over the financial 
organizations of the “weak’’ roads, they could 
be put in sound condition, and would be en- 
abled to operate with efficiency equal to that 
of the “strong” carriers, under a uniform 
scale of rates, provided each road were assured 
of a credit position clearly recognized as satis- 
factory by the general investing public. It 
is, of course, plain that if capital is to be ob- 
tained upon advantageous terms by the so- 
called “weak” roads, their securities must be 
made available for investment on the part 
of savings banks, insurance companies, and 
other semi-public institutions. 

One authority advocating this consolidation 
scheme found on investigation that not only 
do the “strong” and the “weak” roads 
handle similar traffic, but that the proportion 
of the income from different classes of service 
is about the same. It was further disclosed 
that rates are substantially uniform, and that 
revenues on both types of road are expended 
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in similar proportions for operating expenses, 
maintenance, and disbursements to security 
holders. The principal difference is that the 
“strong” roads divide their payments to 
security holders about equally between fixed 
charges and dividends, while the “weak”’ 
roads pay it all to the bondholders. 





IS CONSOLIDATION NECESSARY? 


ANY authorities recently have stated the 
belief that some form of consolidation of 
the country’s railroads is absolutely essential, 
and that the transportation problem cannot be 
solved until such consolidation is effected. 
Emory Johnson, Dean of the Wharton School 
of Finance, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
predicts that if consolidation is not voluntarily 
accomplished, as provided for in the Esch- 
Cummins bill, it must be brought about by 
the Government. Supporting this contention 
he points out that during the five year period 
from 1916 to the end of 1920 railroad revenues 
increased nearly 72 per cent., while total ex- 
penses rose 141 per cent. 

Much of the opposition to this proposed 
consolidation of the country’s carriers into a 
dozen or more systems is based on the theory 
that combinations of this kind would streng- 
then the “weak” by weakening the “strong” 
roads, and that the credit of the latter will 
thereby be impaired. This belief is not based 
on sound reasoning, for it is founded on the 
assumption that the ‘‘weak’”’ roads generally 
are less favorably situated. As already pointed 
out, the truth is that approximately 25 per 
cent. of the country’s traffic is handled by 
systems which are weak only in their capital- 
ization. In operating conditions and in favor- 
ableness of location, the carriers classed as weak 
are similar to the strong roads, and if they were 
similarly capitalized, they would have the same 
financial strength. Summed up, the advocates 
of consolidation believe that if property value 
and not simply the amount of existing capital- 
ization is made the controlling factor in 
determining the basis of all consolidations, the 
credit of the strong roads will not be impaired 
by merging with other lines not so favorably 
situated financially. 








OPPORTUNITY FOR ECONOMIES 


ORMER Director General Hines expresses 
the opinion that the public as a whole has 
failed to appreciate the full importance of 
the unifications which were put into effect 
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during the period of Federal control. He 
believes that a substantial economic loss will 
be suffered by the country if these unifications 
are dissipated, and that eventually the advan- 
tage will have to be regained through some 
enforced consolidation into a few large systems. 
Undoubtedly it is true that the Government 
cannot now afford to look with indifference 
on the railroad problem. Takingall things into 
consideration, it is likely that the Government’s 
holdings of railroad investments within a few 
months will have increased to approximately 
$1,500,000,000 or about one-twelfth of the total 
estimated value of the railroads of the country. 

Practically no one has come forward with 
any objection to the proposed plan of consoli- 
dation, where the objection or criticism is 
based on any belief that such a merging of 
systems of strong and weak roads would fail 
to effect economies. On the other hand few 
railroad executives believe that any such 
scheme can be actually put into operation. 
They say that money holds the key, and that 
the financial obstacles in the way of such a 
plan are insurmountable at the present time. 
They aiso assert that if Congress should en- 
act a law compelling such a consolidation, 
the early result would be government owner- 
ship. 

Financiers are generally agreed that further 
railroad consolidation is not only desirable 
but is necessary. However, they insist that 
it must be brought about naturally and in the 
free exercise of sound business judgment, and 
not under coercive public regulation. “Any 
plan of consolidation founded upon any com- 
munal scheme of redistribution, whether of 
earnings, brains, or reputation, will do far more 
harm than good,” say the bankers. 

In view of the facts stated, it is quite plain 
that any early improvement in the railroad 
situation must come as a result of a multitude 
of small economies effected in present practices, 
rather than as an outcome of revolutionary 
changes, which could only be brought about 
through a large expenditure of money. Great 
savings will come from the introduction of 
economical methods of handling traffic in 
large city terminals. Generally speaking, a 
ton of freight travels for less than a cent a 
mile on the railroad, but this same ton runs 
up a bill of a dollar if the goods must be carried 
from one station to another, or even moved 
from one car to another under the same station 
roof. 
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Looking only at the mechanical side of rail 
transportation, it is a fact that the future of 
the industry is dependent upon the future of 
airbrakes. The limiting factor in hauling 
heavy trains over grades is not so much pulling 
power as stopping power. It is also a fact 
that the brakes determine the number of trains 
a railroad can accommodate. As to the actual 
service rendered by modern braking equipment, 
let us take for instance the Twentieth Century 
Limited, traveling between New York and 
Chicago. Assume that this train is running on 
a level track at the rate of a mile a minute. 
If there were no airbrakes and track friction 
had to do it all, this fast-traveling conveyance 
would run for approximately six miles before 
coming to a stop after the engineer had closed 
the throttle. Almost fifteen minutes would 
elapse after the power had been shut off before 
the train would stop. 

Airbrakes are more powerful than the modern 
locomotive itself. For a train of two locomo- 
tives and ten passenger cars to attain a speed 
of 60 miles an hour, it is necessary for the 
locomotives to accelerate for 1,200 seconds and 
travel eight miles. The airbrakes will stop 
this train in 21 seconds and within a distance 
of 1,000 feet. In years to come, when the air- 
brake has been developed far beyond what 
it is to-day, we will likely travel over our 
railroads twice as fast in trains that are twice 
as long. 

The railroads need $6,000,000,000 in new 
capital for new equipment, ships, terminals, 
and other facilities. Either this money must 
be obtained from the bankers and financiers 
or the public will have to carry the heavy 
burden of increased operating costs arising out 
of inefficient operation. However, it is certain 
that so-called capital will not advance money 
to the railroads unless the outlook for a fair 
return of the investment is brighter than is the 
case to-day. Looking back as far as 1903 
one finds that 72 per cent. of the two million 
railroad employees in that period earned less 
than $600 yearly. In June, 1921, the average 
pay of employees on our American railroads was 
running at the rate of $2,085 a year. This 
is quite different from twenty years ago, but 
at the same time we must not forget that 
$2,500 annually was recently declared by 
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competent economists to be the absolute 
minimum return necessary for a family of 
five people to maintain itself in a state of 
respectability. Such facts indicate that al- 
though wages are high compared with times 
past, there is a limit beyond which the pay of 
workers simply cannot be reduced. 

The railroads will be greatly benefited if 
there should come an end to political rail. 
road-baiting. Restrictive and punitive rail- 
road legislation has done much to hamper 
the efficient operation of practically all of the 
country’s transportation systems. It was this 
state and local interference that first compelled 
the roads to join in a concerted movement 
for a scheme of Federal railroad control. 
That this is true may be judged from the fact 
that, between 1912 and 1915, upward of 4,000 
bills affecting railroads were introduced into 
the National and State legislatures, and of 
these bills 440 became laws. Whatever the 
purpose of the measures enacted, there was 
nearly always one certain result, which was 
an increase in operating costs. One law alone 
in the little state of New Jersey added an 
operating cost of $400,000 annually to the 
expenses of the roads traversing that state. 
And the end is not yet, for the conflict between 
Federal and state authority still continues. 

If one thing more than anything else is 
necessary, it is that the nation’s carriers shall 
be freed of the major part of the restrictions 
that now hinder their operation. In addition, 
the various transportation systems must be 
permitted to remove the waste and inefficiency 
that has been fastened upon them by unfair 
rules and working conditions established by 
men who were indifferent to the future of 
the properties, and who did not consult nor 
consider the owners of the roads. If after a 
fair opportunity private enterprise has not 
succeeded in clearing up the transportation 
muddle, then it will be time for Federal au- 
thorities to again step in and dictate the poli- 
cies and practices of our American railroads. 
But for the immediate present it would seem 
to be the better part of wisdom in the light 
of our recent experiences with government 
operation, to give the owners of the roads a 
chance to straighten out matters with a mini- 
mum of outside interference. 



























RUSSIA’S NEED AND RUSSIA’S HOPE 


How You Can Help Personally. How America Can Help 
Nationally. The Human Picture and the Economic Problem 


Photographs by Paxton Hibben 


There is still time for every American to do his share toward the relief of famine in Russia. As 
the following article makes clear, the famine is not merely a disaster of this one season: it will recur 
next season unless seed grains are supplied to Russia, along with tractors to replace the dead draft 


animals used for cultivating the soil. 


There is an opportunity for all to give individually for the 


relief of the suffering which will continue until the next harvest, and there is an opportunity for in- 
formed public opinion collectively to further national measures for the relief of the economic situation 


that underlies the prospective as well as the present famine. 


The article which follows is a picture 


of the human side of the Russian disaster and also of the practical side of the work of relief —THE 


EDITORS. 


AIRST, a picture of the Flight from 
Famine, as observed on the Russian 
frontier of Poland by an American. 
The following paragraphs are quoted 
from-a personal letter to the editor 

of the WorRLD’s Work, dated Warsaw, Novem- 
ber 1, 1921: 


“As we entered Baranowicze a long train of 
freight cars came crawling in. As the train 
stopped, an old man thrust his head out of one 
of the cars and called to me, ‘Where are we?’ 
| answered ‘Baranowicze’. ‘What country 
is this?’ called another. ‘Poland,’ | an- 
swered. ‘What kind of government is this? 
Is there a king?’ Who is the king? What will 
they do to usP___Is there any food?’ came the 
shouts in a jabbering of Russian and Polish and 
German. Then one of the A. R. A. (Hoover 
Relief) men came up and told them that they 
would get food at a kitchen a short distance up 
the road. ‘When? Whenr Whenr’ And 
after they had tasted the cocoa and beans— 
‘Where does it come _ from?’ ‘From 
America,’ I answered. ‘America? Where 
is America?’ ‘A place where there is much 
food,’ answered one of his more erudite com- 
panions. 

“1 took a look into this freight car, typical of 
the whole train. It was the usual type of small 
box car and in it were 47 people of all sizes and 
ages, all in rags and all filthy, sitting, sprawling, 
huddled on top of innumerable ragged bundles. 
The questions asked principally were whether 
they would really get food here—would they 
get warm food. Children with swollen stom- 
achs, young men with wrinkled, yellow faces, 





and women crying silently. No sound, just 
tears. They came from all parts of Russia. 
Some of them had been en route for months 
in the same car, others had trekked across the 


steppes, and had finally been thrust into freight © 


cars when their horses died and they could drag 
their carts no farther. They had all been 
caught in the great Russian drag of 1915, and 
had been taken into central Russia; concerning 
what had happened in the world in the last six 
years they had no idea. All they knew were 
local conditions in the villages where they lived, 
and how difficult it was to get food during the 
journey back. 

“From Baranowicze we went on to the 
border, over splendid military roads and then 
on curduroy roads through great stretches of 
pine and birch forests; and mile after mile with- 
out meeting a single person on the road or see- 
ing a single house or barn. All these fine roads 
were military roads between military centres 
for military purposes only. That they served 
no economic purposes whatever is obvious since 
no signs of habitation of any kind are even in 
sight. 

“Arrived at the border, we found a long line of 
prairie schooners coming in. ‘Is this Poland? 
Are we out of Russia? God be praised,’ came 
again and again in a jabbering of Russian, 
Polish, and German. It happened that in this 
crowd were German colonists from Russia. 
Though they had been in Russia for many 
generations, they had never mixed with the 
Russians but kept close together in their little 
farm colonies along the Volga. When the war 
came, the Russians would have nothing to do 
with them nor would Germans, since they had 
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been Russian citizens for generations. Arrived 
at the border they were more bewildered than 
ever, for now they had no place at all to go to; 
before they had at least the great desire of 
getting out of Russia, and the general direction 
of the border for which to steer their course. | 
talked to one peasant who was under 27 al- 
though he looked over 


and supplying a few of the most urgent nece;- 
sities of life. The Y. M. C. A. people ave 
also doing useful work. They are trying io 
teach the children to play games. ‘There is a 
big field in the centre of the camp, and in this 
the children are arranged in a great circle; the 
instructor begins with simple exercises and then 

gives them a football 





40, and small wonder, 
for he had tramped 
over five thousand 
versts and during the 
last stretch had 
dragged the cart him- 
self, as the Bolsheviks 
had taken away his 
horse. 

“TI examined the 
cart he had brought all 
this distance and with 
so tremendous an ef- 
fort; an old bed, bits 

_of sacking, and a bat- 
tered assortment of 
pots and pans, an old 
sheepskin, part of a 
wolfskin, rags, 9 po- 
tatoes, a handful of 
radishes, some pieces 
of tallow—nothing 
else. The complete in- 
ventory would not net 
a doilar; he explained 
that he had had ‘a 
cow, but the Bolshe- 
viks had taken it away 
from him at the bor- 
der. Yet he was much 
better off than thou- 
sands, for having been 
out in the open air he 





to:kick around, and so 
on. The signal to as- 
semble for games is a 
long blast on the 
whistle, and this same 
whistle is used during 
the games when he 
wants to draw the at- 
tention of thechildren. 
Instinctively, when the 
whistle blows, the chil- 
dren grip their cups 
and form a long queue. 
All their little lives 
they have been stand- 
ing in queues waiting 
for food: The great 
events of life have 
been when their place 
in the line has arrived 
at the place where the 
food is and they in- 
stinctively form in 
queues no matter what 
they are doing. And 
even during a concert 
given there one even- 
ing the children auto- 
matically formed in 
queues and stood in 
line while listening to 
the music—each child 
grasping its cup or 








was in comparatively 
good health although 
drawn and wasted, 
whereas the others 
who had come back 
by train were feeble and diseased and bleeding 


from bites. The children, of course, were the 
most tragic sights. They are young only when 
they smile. 


“The A..R. A. are doing a fine job up there 
among these refugees, for they are giving hot 
food to the starving, and, with the codperation 
of the Red Cross and the Polish authorities, are 
doing a most effective work in delousing them 


A TYPICAL SARATOFF PEASANT 


With all his worldly possessions on his back, this ragged 
individual is walking westward from the famine country 





bowl with a grip that 
is not relaxed even in 
sleep. 

“ At the frontier sta- 
tion | found a boy of 
eleven and his sister of ten, who had started 
from Samara with father, mother, and a sister, 
but all had died en route. ‘But how did you 
find the way?’ I asked. ‘Oh, it was easy, 
answered the girl, for they travelled along the 
main road, where many people were going, and 
once in a while they got a lift and anyhow 
everybody knew the way to the next town on 
the way to the frontier.” 



































The foregoing is a picture of the terminus 
of the Overland Route of Hope in Russia. 
What of the millions—the fifteen millions— 
who are facing black despair and death within 
Russia? Here is a brief picture by Miss 
Anna Haines, the American Quaker who has 
been in charge of Quaker relief work in Russia 
for more than a year: 

‘“‘We spent one night lying on the floor of the 
home of a man whom | had known before as 
the richest man in his village. One of his 
daughters-in-law lay beside me, and she said 
that every morning 12 of them went out on the 
prairie as far as they could go with one horse 
to collect the grass and little leaves from bushes 
which grew along the streams. There are no 
trees. They bring the grass and leaves in 
and dry it and mix it with ground-up horses’ 
hoofs, and it is from these ingredients they 
make the little black pancakes they have been 
eating for the last two months or more. They 
have to put the hoofs in because it has no gluten 
at all. It would not stick together unless it has 
some mucilage substance to hold it together. 
If they worked as hard as they could, she said, 
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there would not be enough food for the family. 
Some would not be there when spring came— 
very stoically and very quietly they face that 
fact. The great majority will not be there 
when spring comes.” 

Or read this, also from Miss Haines: 

“When I was in Moscow, just .the morning, 
that I went away, I was looking over the 
official newspaper and found there a little. 
letter which had been written by a peasant liv- 
ing in the Volga who had heard that the people 
in Moscow were still eating bread. He thought 
that perhaps if the people in Moscow really 
understood what conditions were along the 
Volga they would send more of their bread 
down there. He got one of his friends to write 
this letter, to be published in the Moscow 
newspaper: 

“*I have come to you from a far country, 
where the bread and the buckwheat have 
failed. Only the noisy little vultures are busy- 
in our fields where all day the spiteful wind. 
whips up the brown dust clouds. Hunger is 
here; people moan; their empty bellies swell. 
The breasts to which the babies turn are dry. 


A TRAINLOAD OF REFUGEES 
Every train is covered with scores of hungry people who do not seem to care 


where they are going if only they can move from the famine stricken districts 

















CAMPED- BESIDE A 
RAILROAD STATION 


Along all the railroad 
lines are starving peas- 
ants hoping to be able 
to board a train for any 
place where they may 
escape the imminent 
death that faces them 


The waves of the Volga break up with the 
groans. You can hear the shower of their 
tears, you can hear what they cry out: 
“BRING HELP, AND SOON!”’” 


What can we do about it? An American 
Commission which included the director of the 
New York State Institute of Applied Agricul- 
ture, the secretary of the American Embassy 
in Petrograd in 1905-6, and other Americans 
of standing, visited the famine districts to make 
an economic (not a charitable relief) report. 
They point out that immediate relief is needed, 
but also permanent relief. Such things as these: 
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“For seven years the imports of agricultural 
machinery, spare parts for repairs, tractors 
to take the place of draft animals used for war 
purposes, and power machinery to replace the 
loss of man power due not only to the losses by 
war but to the fact that some of the most 
densely populated sections of Russia have 
been ceded to other countries—Poland, Ru- 
mania, Latvia, Lithuania, etc.—by the terms 
of the various peaces entered into by Russia, 
have been negligible. In this period the 
depreciation of any agricultural machinery, 
even with the best of care (which in Russia it 
has not), is so great as to render it virtually 
























IN THE VOLGA 
DISTRICT 


Every city in the Volga 
Valley has its open spaces 
filled to overflowing with 
the refugees from the 
surrounding districts, and 
every road is traveled 
by countless starving pea- 
sants hoping to reach 
some place where there 
is food 
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useless, and the loss from the sum total of 
agricultural machinery existing in 1914, when 
open importation ceased, is of necessity, and 
has actually been, in rapid progression year by 
year as the material for repairs has not been 


available. It is the opinion of this Commission 
that Russia to-day is in need of at least 
$500,000,000 worth of agricultural machinery 
and that, without a very considerable im- 
mediate importation of machinery, cultivation 
in Russia, never more than 30 per cent. of the 
arable land and in 1920 only about 75 per cent. 
of that, will dwindle with the greatest possible 
















rapidity. The consequences of this upon the 
REFUGEES RESTING 
IN THE SUN 


Fifteen million people 
are facing death this win- 
ter from starvation and 
cold, and thousands are 
moving slowly toward Rus- 
sia’s western borders, where 
every city, from Constan- 
tinople to Warsaw, is filled 
with them, penniless, ill, 
and hopeless 





A REFUGEES’ CAMP 


With the belongings of a 
better day piled in the 
open, but with nothing 
for the starving families 
to eat and with little like- 
lihood of help being found 
for most of the helpless 
people 


food supply of Europe need no definition. . . . 
“There are, of course, two general methods of 
dealing with a situation of the nature of that 
which exists in Russia to-day: (1) It may be 
regarded as an isolated and ephemeral disaster, 
comparable to an earthquake or an epidemic, to 
be accorded a helping hand for the brief period 
of its greatest intensity. (2) It may be 


looked upon in its relation to the economic 
life of the rest of the world, and its consequences 
weighed not merely as affecting so many million 
inhabitants of the Volga Valley of Russia, tem- 
porarily suffering from famine,but as affecting 
the whole population of Europe whose bread 
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A MEAL OF BARK 
The shrubs in the background have been stripped of their bark which the tired travelers are eating 


supply in the past was in a very considerable 
measure dependent upon this very Volga Val- 
ley of Russia, and with whom both the present 
high cost of living and the international ex- 
change difficulties are by no means unrelated 
to the cutting off of the grain supply from 
Russia. . . 

“In the first case, the extent of the relief 
to be afforded, if any, depends upon no con- 
sideration save the desire of those who may 
wish to furnish relief to the suffering people 
of the famine area of Russia. For this pur- 
pose, no further report would be required of 
this or any other Commission or individual 
than a report showing that a famine exists 
and that relief from without is requisite if a 
very great number of people are not to die. 

“But aid of this nature, however valuable, 
has and can have no relation to the broader 
problem which, thus far, has been generally 
appreciated in respect of the remainder of 
Europe, but is not yet perhaps so widely con- 
sidered as applying to Russia, namely, that 
there can be neither well-established peace nor 
recovery from the general effects of the war 


until every nation and every people whose 
economic life has been dislocated by war con- 
ditions has returned to a certain normalcy. 
It is not in the least a political question, nor 
does it matter under what form of government 
the fields of the Volga Valley are plowed and 


sown and harvested. What is vital, not to 
Russia alone, but to the rest of Europe and to 
the United States, upon which the economic 
support of those suffering from the effects of 
the war in the rest of Europe has already fallen, 
directly or indirectly, and will fall again, is that 
the fields of the Volga Valley shall be plowed 
and sown and harvested, and not permitted 


‘to revert to a desert through lack of foresight 


on the part of the Soviet Government of 
Russia or any other government. : 

“Tn view of the expressed willingness and the 
ability of the Soviet Government of Russia 
to pay for what it requires, this Commission 
recommends: 

1. That a commission be empowered with- 
out delay by the Congress of the United States, 
or if this should be deemed inadvisable, by 
the American Relief Administration, or any 














similar organization or group of organizations, 
American or international, of sufficient size to 
accomplish the work in hand, to obtain 
1,845,000 tons of grain and to deliver the same 
to the farmers of the Volga region and those of 
Armenia, the delivery to be effected under the 
joint control of an American or an international 
commission and the Soviet Government of 
Russia. | 

“It is the thought of this Commission that 
such an amount of grain should be regarded 
as a loan from the United States, or from those 
who supply it, to the people of the Volga region 
and of Armenia to be repaid in kind on demand 
at a rate proportionate to the current market 
value of the grain in question, repayment to 
cover a fixed period of years and to begin in 
1925. 

“2. That the United States Government 
facilitate under the Act of Congress authorizing 
the formation of associations for export trade 
the formation of an association of the American 
manufacturers of agricultural machinery and 
tractors, for the purpose of supplying to 
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Russia $500,000,000 worth of agricultural ma- 
chinery and tractors, as a commercial enter- 
prise. 

“3. That a similar aSsociation be formed 
of the American manufacturers of locomotives 
and railway supplies, with which might be 
associated the manufacturers of bridge iron 
and steel, with a similar purpose in view, the 


‘amount of railway supplies, locomotives, and 


bridge iron and steel required for the rehabili- 
tation of the Russian railway system to be 
fixed by a joint commission of technical ex- 
perts. 

“4. That the United States enter into a 
trade agreement with Russia on the general 
lines of the trade agreements reached between 
the Soviet Government of Russia and the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, Sweden, and Italy.” 


President Harding, in his address at the 
opening of Congress on December 7th, made 
the following recommendation: 

“Unreservedly | recommend the appropriation 
necessary to supply the American Relief Ad- 


HAULING THEIR BELONGINGS 


The horse that belonged to these peasants has long since died, and they have drawn their wagon from the farming 
community of Kasan toward the Volga. But even when they have toiled weeks longer and have reached Samara they 
will only be worse off than before they left home 














A VOLGA PEASANT GIRL AND HER SISTER 


They are lost from the other members of their family, and quite 
helplessly are waiting for assistance that is not likely to come 


ministration with 10,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 1,000,000 bushels of seed grains, not alone 
to halt the wave of death through starvation, 
but to enable spring planting in areas where the 
seed grains_have been exhausted temporarily 
to stem starvation.” 


How can a person help Russia individually? 
The following American organizations are dis- 
tributing relief in Russia: 


American Relief Administration, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The following organiz:- 
tions are collecting funds 
or contributing funds to 
the American Relief Aii- 
ministration for its work: 


Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee 

Northern and Southern 
Baptists 


National Lutheran Council 

Volga Relief Society with 
National Headquarters at 
Portland, Ore., and State 
Headquarters in a number of 
Western states. 


The following support 
the American Relief Ad- 
ministration in its work 
and are entitled to have a 
representative on Colonel 
Haskell’s staff abroad: 


American Red Cross 

Quakers 

Knights of Columbus 

Catholic Welfare Council 

¥; MeG A: 

Y. W.C.A. 

Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee (Jewish) 

Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America 





The American Friends 
Service Committee is run- 
ning a campaign in this 
country and one organiza- 
tion, the Russian Famine 
Fund, Allen Wardwell, Chairman, 15 Park 
Row, is collecting funds for them. 

There are a number of other organizations 
collecting funds, but the ones listed above with 
their agencies are the only organizations g giv- 
ing direct relief in Russia. ve 

The Friends of Soviet Russia is a Radical 
organization of Russians in Amefica supported 
by some of the Radical labor unions. They 
collect money and send supplies purchased by 
this money directly to the Soviet Government. 

If any person wishes to give money for 
Russian relief, the only two organizations that 
are purely American and do American work 
are the American Friends Service Committee 
and the American Relief Administration. 
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HOW CHARLIE CHAPLIN DOES IT% 


His Theory of the Comic and His Methods 
of Achieving it As Told in His Own Words 


A little book on Charlie Chaplin was recently published in France, and will soon be published 


in the United States in an English translation. 


The book, written by Louis Delluc, discusses the 


art of this great comedian from several points of view—his physical equipment, his pioneering achieve- 


ments in motion pictures, his personality and character, his method, and his films. 


The following 


article is taken from the chapter on Charlie Chaplin’s method, and is confined to Mr. Chaplin’s own 


discussion of it— THE EpiTors. 


HENEVER | meet people 

who ask me to tell them the 

secret of making this world 

of mine laugh,” says Charlie, 

“T feel ill at ease, and | 
generally try to slip away unobserved. There 
is nothing more mysterious about my com- 
icality on the screen than there is about Harry 
Lauder’s way of get- 
ting his public to 
laugh. You'll find 
that both of us know 
a few simple truths 
about human nature, 
and we make use of 
them in our jobs. 
And when all is said 
and done, the foun- 
dation of all success 
is only a knowledge 
of human nature, 
whether you’re a 





¥ > 
tradesman or an inn- ] 


keeper, a publisher or 
an actor. 

“Now, for example, what I rely on more than 
anything else is bringing the public before 
someone who is in a ridiculous and embarrass- 
ing position. 

“Thus, the mere fact of a hat being blown 
away isn’t funny in itself. What is, is to see 
its owner running after it, with his hair blown 
about and his coat tails flying. A man is walk- 
ing along the street—that doesn’t lend itself 
tolaughter. But placed ina ridiculous and em- 
barrassing position, the human being becomes 
a cause of laughter to his fellow-creatures. 
Every comic situation is based on that. And 
comic films had immediate success because 
most of them showed policemen falling down 
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drain-holes, stumbling into whitewash pails, 
falling out of carts, and put to all kinds of both- 
erations. Here are people who stand for the 
dignity of power, and often deeply imbued with 
this idea, being made ridiculous andy getting 
laughed at, and the sight of thezr mishaps makes 
the public want to laugh twice as much: as if 
it were only ony citizéns~ undergoing 
the samé ‘transforma- 
tions. 

“And still funnier 
is the person in a lu- 
dicrous position who, 
in spite of it, refuses 
to admit that any- 
thing out of the ordi- 
nary is happening, 
and is obstinate in 
preserving his dig- 
nity. The best ex- 
ample is given by the 
drunken man who, 
though given away 
by his speech and his 
walk, wants to con- 
vince us that he has not touched a drop. He 
is much funnier than the frankly merry gentle- 
man who shows his drunkenness as plain as day 
and laughs because you see it. Drunkenness 
on the stage is generally slight and with a touch 
of dignity, because producers have learnt that 
this pretence is funny in itself. 

“That is why all my films rest on the idea 
of getting myself into awkward situations, so 
as to give me the chance of being desperately 
serious in my attempts to look like a very 
normal little gentleman. That is why my chief 
concern, no matter how painful the position | 
get myself into, is always to pick up my little 
cane at once, and put my bowler hat straight, 
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A REMINDER OF THE SLAP-STICK 
Less and less is this type of humor characteristic of Mr. Chaplin’s 


comedies. 


and adjust my necktie—even if I’ve just fallen 


on my head. I am so sure of this that I do not 
try only to get myself into these embarrassing 
positions, but I count on putting others also into 
them. 

“When I work on this principle | make every 
effort to economize my means. I mean by 
this that when one single happening can by 
itself arouse two separate bursts of laughter, 
it’s better than two separate happenings 
doing so. In ‘The Adventurer’ | succeeded 
in placing myself on a balcony where | have 
to eat an ice with a young lady. On the floor 
beneath I place a stout, respectable, well- 
dressed lady, sitting at a table. Then, while 
eating my ice, | let fall a spoonful which slides 
down my trousers, and then falls from the 
balcony down the lady’s neck. The first 
laugh is caused by my own embarrassment, 
the second, and much the greater, comes from 
the arrival of the ice on the lady’s neck, and she 
screams and dances about. One single action 
has been enough, but it has made two people 
ridiculous and loosened the laughter twice. 


Contrast this picture with the one on the opposite paze 


“Simple as this seems, there are two traits of 
human nature which it throws light on. One 
is the pleasure taken by the public in seeing 
richness and luxury in distress; the other is the 
tendency of the public to feel in itself the same 
emotions as the actor on the stage or the screen. 
One of the facts soonest learned in the theatre 
is that most people are rather pleased when they 
see rich folk having the worst time. This 
comes from the fact that nine out of ten human 
beings are poor and inwardly jealous: of the 
riches of the tenth. Now if | had made my ice 
fall down the neck of some poor housewife, 
there would have been a burst of sympathy 
instead of laughter for the woman. More- 
over, the incident wouldn’t have been funny, 
because the housewife would have no dignity 
to lose. To let an ice fall down a rich woman’s 
neck is, in the public’s opinion, to let her have 
just what she deserves. Again, in saying that 
the human being feels again in himself the 
sensations which he witnesses, | mean that, 
taking the same example of the ice, when the 
rich lady shivers, the public shivers with her. 











How Charlie Chaplin Does It 


The cause of the actor’s embarrassment must 
be something familiar to the crowd, otherwise 
they will not catch its significance. Knowing 
that the ice is cold, the public shivers. If one 
used something which the public does not at 
once recognize, the effect would be partly lost. 
On this was based all the throwing about of 
cream tarts and the like in the early films. 
Everyone knows how easily these tarts are 
squashed, and so everyone can appreciate the 
feelings of the actor who gets one thrown at 
him. 

“Many people have asked me where | got 
the idea of my particular character. Well 
all | can say is that it is a kind of blend of 
many English types I saw in my London days. 
When the Keystone Film Company, for 
whom I made my first pictures, asked me to 
leave the Karno English music-hall sketch | 


AN EXAMPLE OF A WELL 


Custard pies and brutal humor are with Mr. Chaplin largely a thing of the past. 
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was playing in, I| hesitated, chiefly because 
| didn’t know what sort of comic character 
| could take up. But after a little | thought 
of all these little Englishmen | had seen with 
their little black mustaches, their tight clothes, 
and their bamboo canes, and | fixed on these 
as my model. The idea of the cane is per- 
haps my best find. For it is the cane that 
made me quickest known, and besides, | 
have elaborated its uses until it had acquired a 
comic character of its own. Often I find it 
hooked round someone’s legs, or catching him 
by the shoulder, and so raising a laugh almost 
without my noticing the act myself. I don’t 
think | quite knew at first how true it is that, 
for millions of individuals, a walking-stick 
marks a man as rather a ‘swell.’ And so when 


I come shuffling on to the scene with my little 
cane and my serious air, | give the impression 


PHOTOGRAPHED COMEDY 
His recent films have been much 


better photographed and acted and have shown an improved understanding of the psychology of audiences 
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of an attempt at dignity, and that is exactly 
my object. 

“When I made my first film for the Keystone 
Company I was twenty-one years old, You 
wonder what | could know of mankind at that 
age? Well, remember that | played before 
the public from the age of fourteen. It seems 
queer that my first engagement of any import- 
ance was with William Gilette, an American 
actor, in Sherlock Holmes, an American play. 
For fourteen months | played the part of 
Billy, the office boy, in the run of Sherlock 
Holmes in London. At the end of this engage- 


ment I played in variety, sang and danced for 
a few years, and gave this up to join the Karno 
pantomimetroupe. Pantomime is highly appre- 
ciated in England, and having a bent for the art, 
I was glad to have a chance of practising it. 


The World’s Work 


“But I often wonder if I should ever have 
made a success in pantomime if it had not 
been for my mother. She was the most as- 
tounding mimic I ever saw. She would stay 
at the window for hours, gazing at the street 
and reproducing with her hands, eyes, and ex- 
pression all that was going on down there, and 
never stopped. It was in watching and ob- 
serving her that I learned, not only to translate 
emotions with my hands and features, but also 
to study mankind. Her power of observation 
had something wonderful about it. One morn- 
ing she saw Bill Smith come down into the 
street. ‘There’s Bill Smith,’ she said. ‘He's 
dragging his feet, and his boots aren’t cleaned. 
He seems angry. I’ll bet he’s had a row with 
his wife and come away without breakfast. 
He must have, because he’s going into the 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW HE DOES IT 


Mr. Chaplin explains in the accompanying article the success attained by the actor who 
tries to maintain his dignity when something embarrassing or extraordinary has occurred 
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CHARLES SPENCER CHAPLIN 
Whose own explanation of his method of procedure is given in the accompanying 
article, “What I rely on more than anything else,”’ says Mr. Chaplin, ‘‘is bring- 
ing the public before someone who is in a ridiculous and embarrassing position” 
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USING A DOG TO AROUSE SYMPATHY 


The use of animals on the screen is often resorted to. 
Many situations may be saved by the entrance and per- 
fectly normal actions of a dog 





THREE “STILLS” FROM 
“THE KID” 


The extraordinary — series 
of circumstances through 
which ,“‘the Kid’”’ came into 
Charlie’s keeping and the 
many situations that arose 
illustrate very clearly Mr. 
Chaplin’s explanation’ of 
his method of procedure 
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THE USE OF A BIG POLICEMAN 


In explaining why he always uses a big policeman, Mr. Chaplin shows that because 
he himself is small the sympathy of the audience, regardless of the ridiculousness of 
the situation, is always with him rather than with the big representative of the law 


baker’s for a roll.’ And sure enough, in the 
course of the day, I would discover that Bill 
Smith had had a row with his wife. This way 
of observing people was the most valuable 
thing my mother could teach me, for it is by 
this method that | have got to know the things 
that people find funny. This is why, when I 
am watching one of my own films at a public 
performance, | keep one eye on the screen and 
the other and my two ears on the spectators. 
I notice what makes them laugh and what does 
not. If, for example, at several performances, 
the public does not laugh at some touch which | 
meant to be funny, | at once set to work to 
find what was wrong with the idea or its execu- 
tion, or perhaps with the process of photograph- 
ingit. And very often | notice a little laugh for 


some gesture which was 
not studied, and then | 
prick up my ears and try 
to find out why this par- 
ticular point has made 
them laugh. In a way, 
when | go to see one of my 
films, | am like a trades- 
man watching what his 
customers are carrying or 
buying or doing. 

“And just as I observe 
the public in a theatre to 
see what makes it laugh, 
so I observe it to find ideas 
for comic scenes. One day 
I was passing in front of a 
fire station when the alarm 
went off. | saw the fire- 
men sliding down the pole, 
leaping on to the fire en- 
gine, dashing headlong to 
the conflagration. At once 
a whole series of comic 
possibilities appeared to 
me. | saw myself in bed, 
not knowing anything 
about the alarm. Every- 
one would get that point, 


for everyone likes his bed. 
I saw myself sliding down 
the pole, getting mixed up 
with the horses, saving the 
heroine, falling off the en- 
gine at a turning, and 
many other things of that 


sort. I stored them up in 
my mind, and later, when | 
produced ‘The Fivesaan, * 1 used them all. But 
if | had not observed the fire station that day, 
all these possibilities would not have come 
to me afterward. 

“Another time, when | was going up and 
down a moving stairway in a big store, | 
began to wonder how I could use that in a 
film. In the end it became the foundation 
of ‘The Floor-walker.’ Watching a_ boxing 
match | had the idea of ‘Champion Charlie,’ 
in which I, the little chap, give the big fellow 
the knock-out—thanks to a horse-shoe hidden 
in my glove. In another (‘A Dog’s Life’) | 
used a labor exchange as a leading subject. 
In short, | have always profited from everyday 
life, whether for comic persons or comic things. 
Once, for instance, I was in a restaurant and 














suddenly noticed that a certain man, a few 
yards away, kept on smiling and making signs 
of greeting, apparently to me. Imagining that 
he wanted to be friendly, | did likewise. But 
| had mistaken his intention. A moment 
later he smiled again. | replied. But he 
frowned again. I couldn’t make out why he 
alternately smiled and frowned, and | had to 
turn round to find that he was flirting with a 
pretty girl who was sitting behind me. My 
mistake made me laugh, and yet was excusable. 
And so, when there was a chance some months 
later in ‘The Cure,’ I used this incident for 
one scene. 

“Another human trait I often make use of is 
the general tendency of people to like con- 
trast and surprise in their amusements. It 
is well known how fond people are of the strug- 
gle between good and evil, rich and poor, the 
lucky and the unlucky, and how they like to 
laugh and cry, all in a few minutes. For the 
public, contrast makes for interest, and so I 
use that constantly. If I am chased by a 
policeman, I always make him a heavy, clumsy 
fellow, while I, dodging between his legs, seem 
as neat as an acrobat. If | am ill-treated, it’s 
always by some colossal man, so that, by the 
contrast with my smallness, | get the sympathy 
of the public, and I try always to draw a con- 
trast between the seriousness of my manner and 
the ludicrous nature of the incident. 

“Obviously it is lucky for me that I am 
small and can get these contrasts without 
difficulty. Everyone knows that the per- 
secuted little individual has always the sym- 
pathy of the crowd. Knowing this liking for 
the weakest, I contrive to emphasize my weak- 
ness by working my shoulders, and assuming 
a pitiable expression, and taking a frightened 
air. All that, of course, is the art of panto- 
mime; but if I were:a little bigger I should have 
more trouble in winning sympathy, for I should 
then have been deemed capable of looking after 
myself. But as I am, the public, even while 
laughing at my appearance, really feels for me. 

“Nevertheless, it needs care to bring out this 
sense of contrast. At the end of one film, for 
example, | am a farmer. So I thought it 
might be funny if I were seen in a field, taking 
a seed from my pocket and planting it by 
making a hole with my finger. | sent one of 
my assistants to choose a farm where this 
scene could take place. He found one, but I 


did not use it for the simple reason that it was 
too small. 


It would not have succeeded in 
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giving the contrast for this absurd way of 


planting a single seed ata time. That might be 
funny enough on a small plot, but applied to 
a sixty-acre place the action makes great amuse- 
ment solely by the contrast of my method of 
planting and the extent of the ground. 
“Alongside contrast | put surprise. I do 
not strive for complete surprise in the general 
composition of a film, but I force myself to 
make my personal gestures come in some 
surprising form. I try always to create the 
unexpected in a new way. If | feel convinced 
that the public are expecting me to proceed 
along the street on foot, I jump into a cab. 
If I want to attract someone’s attention, in- 
stead of touching his shoulder or calling him, 
I pass my cane round his arm and draw him 
gently toward me. To make the public think 
I’m going to do what they expect, and then to 
do just the opposite is a pure pleasure for me. 
In one of my pictures, ‘The Immigrant,’ the 
curtain goes up to show me leaning far over the 
side of a ship. Only my back is seen, and 
from the convulsive movements of my should- 
ers I seem to be in the throes of sea-sickness. 
If I were, it would have been a bad fault to 
show it on the screen. What I really was do- 
ing was deliberately»deceiving the public, for 
when I straighten myself I pull up a fish on 
the end of a line, and then it is seen that instead 


‘of being sea-sick I have only been passing the 


time in fishing. It is a perfect surprise and 
rouses great laughter. 

“But at the same time there is another 
danger—the desire to be too funny. At some 
plays and films the audience laughs so much 
and so whole-heartedly that they get com- 
pletely exhausted. To make the spectators 
die of laughing is an ambition of many an actor, 
but I prefer to scatter the laughter here and 
there. Two or three free bursts of laughter 
are better than a continuous bubbling of 
amusement or the explosion of your audience 
for several minutes. 

“T am often asked if all my conceptions are 
fully realized and whether it is easy to make a 
funny film. I sometimes wish that people 
could follow the development of a film right 
from its first idea until the time when the char- 
acters emerge, could take the photographs, 
edit them, and make full use of them. I am 
often startled by the large amount of spool 
needed to secure a single realization. I have 


turned as much as 60,000 feet of film to get 
It would take 


the 2,000 seen in performance. 
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about twenty hours to throw 60,000 feet on to 
the screen. And all that amount of spool 
must be exposed to get twenty minutes of the 
finished picture. 

“Sometimes | take this into account. I may 
have worked hard on an idea and it has not 
taken proper form in my mind, and so is not 
ready for filming: | drop it at once and pass on 
to another. | think it is wrong to lose time 
over something which is not going well. One 
must concentrate all one’s energy on what is 
in hand, but if after doing one’s best one only 
gets entangled, then it is best to try something 
else for a while and come back to the original 
idea later, if one still believes in its possibilities. 
] have always worked on those lines. 

“In my work | have confidence only in my 
own power of appreciation. Sometimes my 
colleagues have been delighted by some scenes 
while they were being taken, but yet I have 
turned them down because | did not find them 
funny enough. This is not because | think 
| am a much finer spirit than my friends: it is 
simply because all the blame or credit of the film 
is going to rest on me alone. I cannot safe- 
guard myself at the beginning of the picture 
and say, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, | don’t blame 
you for not laughing. | didn’t think that was 
funny myself. But my friends thought other- 
wise, and so I took their opinion.’ 

“There is another circumstance which makes 
it difficult for me to accept the judgments of 
those around me. My photographer and his 
assistants are so accustomed to my style that 
they do not laugh at it much. But if | happen 
to make a slip, then they laugh at me, and, 
not perhaps noticing the slip, I get the impres- 
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sion that this is a funny effect. I only dis- 
covered this one day after asking what the 
laughter was about at the end of a scene 
which I did not think at allfunny. They told 
me it was because I had made a mistake, and 
then I saw how I might have been misled. And 
now, I am glad to say, they laugh only very 
rarely at my playing. 

“One thing I have to guard against is exag- 
geration or putting too much reliance on a par- 
ticular point. I could’ kill laughter more 
easily by exaggeration than in any other way. 
If | overdid my peculiar walk, if I were too 
brutal in knocking someone over, if I chanced 
on any excess, it would spoil the film. 

“Self-restraint is of the utmost importance, 
for an actor or for anybody else. To put some 
curb on one’s temperament, appetites, bad 
habits, or many other things is a necessity. One 
reason why | dislike my early films is that 
restraint was difficult in them. One or two 
custard pies are amusing enough, perhaps, 
but when the picture depends on nothing 
but custard pies, it soon becomes a weariness. 
Perhaps I have not always succeeded owing 
to my methods, but I do prefer a thousand 
times to get a laugh by an intelligent act than 
by anything brutal or banal. There is no 


mystery in making the public laugh. My 
whole secret is in keeping my eyes open and 
my wits wide-awake for everything capable of 


being used in my films. I have studied hu- 
man nature because, without knowledge of it, 
] should have done nothing in my calling. And 
as I said at the beginning of these pages, a 
knowledge of mankind is at the bottom of all 
success.” 














SHALL WE BE WRECKED BY REALISM? 


Why So Many Clever Novels Are Written that Nobody 


Wants to Read Twice. 


The Hope of the Future 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


OT long ago a writer in the London 

Times, referring to the great num- 

ber of books constantly being pub- 

lished, asked why it is that such a 

very large proportion of them are 

so dull. Apparently he was content to raise 

the question without seeking for a reason. To 

his question three replies may be given: that we 

are all too intelligent, that we are all too stupid, 

and that the people who make books are all too 

lazy. And to the extreme critic doubtless there 
is satisfaction in each one of these replies. 

Yet there is a fourth that is much better, 
and that is that books are not dull; that there 
never was a time when such a large proportion 
of books were so interesting. This fact appears 
to be confirmed by careful observation and 
comparison with past periods. Any one who 
cares to go through even the more recent musty 
files of the past will be amazed to see how stilted 
was the writing, how crude was the charac- 
terization, how utterly lacking in dramatic 
values and contrasts were the situations, in the 
great mass of this fiction of the past, and how 
interminably tiresome were the homiletics, the 
philosophy, and the criticism. It is a common 
habit to berate the present and to extoll the 
past. Let us refocus our perspective and be 
fair to both. Out of the past have come the 


foundations upon which we stand to-day. Out 
of this present goes the impetus that will 
produce the future literature of America, if 
America, as we hope and believe, is to have a 
literature. 


Perhaps one of the chief troubles with so 
many of the books of the present is, not that 
they are dull, but that they are too interesting. 
The expense of producing them has increased so 
largely during the last few years that before 
being issued they are more carefully scrutinized 


than ever before. Just as the spread eagle style 
of oratory, the flowing periods and the pulsating 
perorations of the past, have given place to the 
direct conversational platform talk of to-day, 
so our writing has become more intimate, more 
personal, more superficially fascinating, and 
much more horrible than ever before. Nothing 
is sacred any more, not even indecency. Like 
the ancient prisoners in the Bastille, the imagin- 
ation has been hastily condemned, found guilty, 
incarcerated in some hidden dungeon, and for- 
gotten. Ideas are hurled savagely from the 
producer to the consumer, and he has become 
so rapidly accustomed to the process that he 
likes it; he demands it. He expects every new 
book to make him black and blue somewhere. 
Nothing but red blood satisfies him, whether it 
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be in theology, in belles letires, or in fiction. 
Not only, in his more primitive moments, does 
he crave raw physical killings, but as the book 
men become more expert, and he becomes 
more fastidious, he craves the mental sight of 
bleeding emotions. He is much like those 
minor prize fighters whose sole occupation is to 
take punishment, who submit to any physical 
indignity in order to pass away the time and 
maintain themselves. He wants to sit still, 
with the light over his left shoulder and be 
beaten to a pulp. The last thing in the world 
he wants to do is to fight back. He expects 
the author to do all the work. 


And the author does it as well as he can. 
Just as the tides lag behind the attraction of 
the moon, so he lags behind, in what may be 
termed, in the patter of the psychoanalyist, 
the shudder complex. It has taken some time, 
and doubtless much tiresome drilling, for all the 
leading ladies in present day novels to fall in 
line and say “damn!” and smoke one cigarette 
after another, but they are now all doing it 
like one woman. Pretty soon they will doubt- 
less all be smoking cigars, if the reports from 
London society circles are accurate. We shall 
make a mistake however if, in explanation of all 
this, we raise our hands in mild horror and fall 
back on the time honored cliché that “ Nothing 
is sacred any more.” The truth is, that noth- 
ing has ever been sacred any more. But the 
whole affair is much more subtle and penetrat- 
ing than that. We must reflect life as it is, 
not as we should like it to be. We must carry 
to the ultimate consumer the latest news of 
what is going on in the alleged human soul. 
He demands to know, without the labor of 
thinking: If ladies in real life discard their 
petticoats, wear diaphanous hose, swear like 
pirates, and smoke like chimneys, then what is 
the poor novelist to do but record the facts? 
A novelist, and indeed any other kind of an 
author, is actually nothing but a reporter of 
ideas. He is a kind of newspaper in trousers, 
and his success will depend upon his always 
getting to the spot first, or else in picking up 
the details that the other fellows have missed 
and in making a “good story” out of them. 
The public demands novelty, always novelty. 
His mission is a double one: first, to present 
something new, second to dress up the old and 
make it look like new. That, certainly, is 
nothing new. It has always been so. 


But if, as we ought to,’we care to think about 
® 
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this present situation at all, what makes it 
worth thinking about is itself something new in 
the region of speculative thought. We are 
confronted by Realism; we are throttled and 
subjugated by Realism, and there:are a few of 
us who, stunned by the impact, are beginning 
to wake up a little and ask what this Realism is, 
and if we really know what it is doing to us, 
Frankly, we are not asking to be happy; we 
have tried being lulled to sleep and the dreams 
we have had have disconcerted us. We feel 
call to do something big, even at enormous 
personal inconvenience. We not only have a 
country on our hands, but we are beginning to 
believe that it may be even a great deal larger 
than that. We are concerned about China, 
about Russia, about other brothers. And while 
we-don’t want to be too smug about the rest of 
the world we are beginning to ask ourselves 
“What can we do?” andwe are beginning to feel 
that our personal responsibilities are largely 
mixed up with this stream of books that we are 
producing, so many of them beautifully and 
smartly written, and so many of them—even in 
spite of what I have just implied to the contrary 
—worth while and progressive. For where there 
areliabilities there areassets, where thereis false- 
hood there is also truth. The mistake made by 
some of our most ingenious critics lies in their in- 
sistence that things are always just as they say; 
whereas things are never quite as one thinks 
they are, or says they are. Critics have blind 
spots in their souls, spots which are often large 
in proportion to their glibness and their ability to 
fascinate in other directions. Thus Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, who “grips” us with his delightful 
exposures of the enormous stupidities of others, 
has not the slightest idea of his own profound 
ignorance. And the shrewd Mr. E. W. Howe of 
Kansas will never know that because he does not 
understand either Religion or Poetry, he only 
makes himself ridiculous in assuming that they 
are of no consequence. Nobody knows every- 
thing. In acountry where, for some three hun- 
dred years, crowds of pioneers and adventurers 
have been thronging into and settling new 
regions, self assertiveness has carried some men 
far. But do you not perceive that now a new 
humility is coming to us, a more thoughtful 
sense of duty, a desire to get at the bottom of 
things? And this cloud is what I may term a 
cloud of no compromise with ourselves, of pet 
sonal responsibility over our thoughts and our 
actions and which, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
is coming in spite of Realism; in spite of all those 
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things that tend to deaden the mind and soul. 
The motto of the Dead Man’s Club, the mem- 
bership of which consists of all those fellows 
who, during the war, were reported officially 
dead, is “‘We'may be dead, but we don’t lie 
down.” Now a few of us feel that out of this 
small cloud something big is coming to us; the 
war could not have been in vain. At the same 
time, we must examine this Realism a little 
closer, we must talk plain talk about our books, 
we must try to make clear some of the things 
we have been asking ourselves about. 


In the first place, there are the two kinds 
of writers to whom | have referred: the one 
who reports to us the latest news, and the one 
who dresses up the old to make it look like new. 
In reality, they are one and the same, the first 
being largely physical and material, the second 
mental. Marco Polo was the first one of the 
first kind. He told of signs and wonders. He 
was afterward denounced as a most accom- 
plished liar, but latterly a rereading of his travels 
has demonstrated his capacity as a competent 
observer. Robert Hichens penetrated the 
desert, and started what may be termed a 
desert cult. Mary Noailes Murfree (Charles 
Egbert Craddock) introduced us to the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, and Joseph Lincoln, with 
homely humor and wisdom, has brought us 
further news of Cape Cod. Even New York, 
that city of lost literature that now lies crumb- 
ling and forgotten at the base of tall steel frame- 
works, was made known by Thomas Janvier, 
and H. C. Bunner, both such charming writers 
and men of parts, and by O. Henry, he of the 
climactic pen; the present popularity of whose 
stories testifies to something in us that reponds 
tothe permanent. And latterly Edith Wharton 
has succeeded, in her “Age of Innocence,” in 
recreating with success a past atmosphere—a 
notable venture in a world where the main 
interest of the majority is supposed to centre in 
what is going to happen next. 


Geographically speaking, it would seem as if 
every region of the earth had been exploited. 
And yet this is not so. Any back street is a 
geographical region. Any nook and corner will 
do for one’s purpose, so long as it is peopled. 
Whether it be Manchuria or Manhattan, whether 
it be Bagdad or Brooklyn, all thingsare possible. 
The danger of this thing that we term Realism, 
as | see it, does not liethere. It does not neces- 
sarily lie in the heavens above nor in the waters 
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below the earth. It does not necessarily lie in 








minutely minded Science, which now takes note 
of the three-billionth of an inch disturbance 
caused by a fly lighting ona bar of iron. Or of 
theelectron, a thousand of which may dart about 
within an atom, of which it would take say two 
thousand in mass to be seen under the microscope. 
God knows all that sort of thing is horrible 
enough. It is horrible enough, no doubt, that, 
without the slightest sense of initiative or exhaus- 
tion, we are able to sit through a series of movie 
killings by W. S. Hart or Dustin Farnum, where 
ordinary people are beaten to death in snow 
drifts or are pushed off the tops of high cliffs 
which no tenement-house commissioner has 
been thoughtful enough to. equip beforehand 
with fire escapes. It is horrible enough that 
we should read all of the favorable things the 
scientists tell us about vitamines, and how 
essential they are to health, and even then not 
experience any particular or passionate resent- 
ment against them, or develop a firm resolve to 
keep them out of our systems, no matter what 
happens. It is horrible enough to be told that 
all these years we have been going along, reek- 
ing with repressions and complexes and never 
even knew it before; and that every apparently 
innocent dream we have convicts us of being 
either a horse thief or a degenerate. 


All these physical things we lump together 
under the general term Materialism: biology, 
bacteriology, explorations, psychology, psycho- 
analysis, radio-activity—it boots not, for 
our purpose, what these things be called. They 
are matter, either to be seen and handled, or 
to be mathematically demonstrated, so that 
now they are talking of sub electrons, and of 
parasites that prey upon bacteria. These 
things are all one to us. But out of them 
comes what we term Realism, as a. sort of 
by-product of this Materialism. That is what 
concerns us, in its effects upon literature. They 
tell us that Realism now runs rampant; that it 
has driven Romance out of the world. They 
ask us, Where are the fairies? And what has 
this Realism done to Love, that Love no longer 
sings his way along, but cowers in back alleys, 
for fear that the Freudians will get him? 


Think of those empurpled days of old, when 
a fellow could propose to a girl and she would 
believe anything he said! Now, even before 
he speaks, she has him ticketed and classified. 
If she marries him, she does it not because she 
doesn’t know everything about marriage repres- 
sions, complexes, obstetrics, and all—but only 
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because she is under the temporary embarrass- 
ment of not having experienced personally the 
thing that has been so graciously and com- 
pletely dissected for her by the experts. It is 
really quite a joke on so many of us, to think 
that after all this exposure of our emotions and 
desires or whatever you choose to call the mass 
of stuff about us that has been tabulated, we 
should ‘still be weak and foolish enough to go 
through the. forms of love and continue to get 
married. Perhaps in a short time we shall rise 
above this sort of thing. Mr. Floyd Dell, in 
his “Briary-Bush,” has admirably hit off this 
complication. He has his pair of quite nice 
lovers fully aware, beforehand of course, of 
what Adam and Eve did not learn until after- 
ward, and their sense of shame consists not so 
much in marriage itself as in the thought of 
having to live in the same commonplace en- 
vironment from which so many other married 
couples have cofttrived to absorb commonplace 
happiness. And so they jump into snow drifts 
in their nighties and scorn plumbing and 
children and all those stupid banalities hitherto 
classified under the term of “ homeand mother.” 
If Mr. Dell had started out as a satirist, instead 
of as a reporter, he would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded better. Why does his realism fail? 
It fails in precisely the same manner that the 
realism of W. L. George, or of David Lawrence 
fails. Both of these extremely clever writers 
(and in these days all writers are clever) are 
fine examples of the so-called realistic school. 
Woman is the subject of their story. In his 
“Ursula Trent” it is as much as if Mr. George 
had said in the beginning: “I will take all of the 
known facts about woman that I have been 
able to gather together in the course of an 
active life, reinforced by science, and thera- 
peutics, and psycho-analysis, and | will then 
passionately resolve to be a woman myself, and 
when I have gotten myself thoroughly into 
this mood, | will write fearlessly and quite 
shamelessly as if | were a woman.” 

The result is magnificent, but it isn’t woman. 
One cannot but revert to Shakespeare’s Lear, 
where Cordelia speaks certainly less than a 
thousand words during the whole course of the 
play. And no one doubts that Cordelia is a 
woman, any more that no one could doubt 
after reading “Ursula Trent” that she is W. L. 
George. 

The same thing is true of David Lawrence, 
say in his “Women in Love.” He is much 
more extravagant in the number of his women 
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than Mr. George, and writes of Ursula, of 
Gudrun, of Hermione. Nobody can doubt for 
an instant that Mr. Lawrence knows all about 
women. He knows more than enough. Probably 
all the knowledge he has left over about women, 
after he has gotten through writing his own 
books about them, would be enough to stock 
half a dozen other writers. If Shakespeare 
could meet these two modern gentlemen face 
to face, and indeed all _of the others of the 
modern realistic school, he would blush with 
shame at his ignorance not only of women but 
of everything else, and hail the first chariot 
headed back home. 

Take any modern writer that you will; it does 
not matter much. They are all good, like the 
motor cars. They will transport you anywhere 
you want to go. Some of them are more highly 
geared than others. Some have effective shock 
absorbers. Some of them go twenty miles to 
the gallon, and some only ten. But the 
chances of being dumped out on some dark 
road, of having to be towed home, are quite 
negligible. And the literary roads are so much 
better than they were! 

As soon as a new writer, more lucky or more 
daring than the rest, marks out a new road, he 
is immediately followed by a lot of others. The 
road is then properly curbed and guttered and 
macadamized and becomes public property. 
Any short-story writer can now write the 
story of the rich man’s son who is driven away 
from home by his father, starts a plant of his 
own in some remote village, and like Joseph 
in Egypt, waits for the old man to turn up. 
An anonymous gentlemen wrote “The Mirrors 
of Downing Street.” Another anonymous 
gentleman followed with the “Mirrors of 
Washington.” There is now nothing to pre- 
vent anonymous gentlemen anywhere from 
writing about the mirrors of anything. It is 
getting to be so easy to be a successful creative 
artist, that one does not even have to create 
any more. I know an artist who first originated 
a set of characters. He now has them drawn 
over and over again by another minor artist, 
and still another furnishes the ideas, and, with- 
out doing anything at all, he enjoys an income 
estimated from seventy five to one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. 

The thing that we call Realism is merely the 
embargo that science has placed upon the 
creative instinct, so that our modern writers 
report only the things they see and not what 
they feel; for, so busy are they traveling about, 
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that they have no time to feel anything. The 
skill with which they turn out their enormous 
output is astonishing and highly interesting; 
but it does not make us feel what they have not 
felt. Why should it? They know everything 
except themselves. Realism, so called, is 
therefore almost invariably inaccurate, be- 
cause it leaves out the soul. 

Mr. George says that in England, to talk 
about the soul is considered one of the minor 
indecencies, and he laughs in his sleeve at the 
Americans for laying so much stress upon it. 
But then, that not only can be said of anything 
but it 7s said of everything. Every form of 
natural expression is now considered stupid. 
To speak of any sunset in terms of admiration 
is to brand oneself asa fool. To intimate, even 
in the most delicate and considerate manner, 
that you love your mother, is to become an 
intellectual outcast. To admit that you like 
to sit by an open fire in slippers, reading, well, 
say David Copperfield, and holding hands with 
a perfectly respectable and stupidly loyal 
woman that you are idiot enough to live with 
in peace, is to be classed as one of the species 
of domestic monsters, now rapidly becoming 
obsolete. Meanwhile, the same writers, who 
make us blush to think that we are guilty of 
holding hands or toddling babies on our knees 
or hanging up our stockings at Christmas, 
these are the very ones who give us the same 
old plots over and over again, changing only 
the scenery. One gentleman actually as- 
sumes that the characters in Dickens have 
descendants, and writes about them as if they 
were living to-day, and I must say that he does 
it very well. But he failed to perceive that 
the lesson Dickens teaches is overlooked by 
himself and all of us. 

For why was Dickens the greatest humorist 
in English literature? And why, alongside of 
so much in him that is the greatest humor is 
there so much pathos, so much that is common- 
place? The reason is that Dickens himself 
suffered before he wrote. The grime and 
atmosphere of London ground itself into that 
thing that he was not ashamed to call a soul 
but which is now repudiated by his literary 
offspring. Just as Shakespeare brooded over 
himself and discovered his soul, so did Dick- 
ens. Both of them, how many times! have 
been accused of being commonplace, of uttering 
only the thoughts that other men think! And 
they knew no better than that! 

Jean Henri Fabre, the greatest naturalist, 
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says that to travel the world by land and sea 
formed the radiant dream of his young years, 
and then he adds: 

~ “Heaven forfend that I should complain! 
The gathering of ideas does not necessarily 
imply distant expeditions. Jean-Jacques Rus- 
seau herborized with the bunch of chick-weed 
whereon he fed his canary; Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre discovered a world on a strawberry plant 
that grew by accident in a corner of his win- 
dow; Xavier de Maistre, using an arm chair 
by way of post-chaise, made one of the most 
famous journeys around his room. . The 
smallest insect village has become familiar to 
me. If cruising among the nooks and 
corners of the garden do not suffice, a longer 
voyage shows ample profit. I double the 
cape of the neighboring hedges and, at a few 
hundred yards, enter into relations with the 
Sacred Beetle, the Capricorn, the Geotropes, 
the Copris, the Decticus, the Cricket, the 
Green Grasshopper, in short with a host of 
tribes, the telling of whose story would exhaust 
a lifetime.” 

What so many of our modern writers do not 
understand is that conformity to established 
things is the only way in which freedom can be 
obtained. Form is everything. Substance is 
always inaccurate, without the soul. The 
slow photograph shows with great apparent 
accuracy the movements of horses running, so 
that we can see just when each hoof comes 
down on the ground. This is realism. But 
what is there left to us of the soul of the horse 
in action? So it is with our modern writers. 
They photograph everything, because it is so 
much easier to do this than it is to study them- 
selves. 

I count. nothing more valuable to a writer 
than the study of the great Fabre, for he united 
both principles. His enormous patience and 
minute accuracy were far beyond all other 
observers of whom we have any record. In 
the lonely recesses of his Harmas, it can be 
truly said of him that he found God through his 
own soul. He was face to face with the great 
reality, whereas the great unreality is expressed 
by this term Realism, by which we mean that 
only those things are recorded that are unim- 
portant. So many of the characters set up 
by our modern realists strut their way across 
the stage, make their brief bow and are gone. 
Unlike the members of our Dead Man’s Club, 
they are not only dead, but they will lie down 
forever. 





THE LIVABLE NORTH 


Winter and Summer in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic. 


What 


the People Who Have Wintered in the North Think of the 
Cold. Possibilities of Development in the Land of Long Winters 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


HE first article of this series was a 

brief summary of world history from 

the point of view of the northward 

march of civilization. This north- 

ward march has been continually 
retarded by two classes of obstacles, the real 
and the imaginary. Of these the imaginary 
have been by far the more formidable. 
Real but secondary difficulty has been that the 
problems of the North have been new problems 
and that a solution had to be found exactly 
as men had already found solutions for such 
southern problems as irrigation. The unreal 
main difficulty has been the fear of imagined 
handicaps. That there has been serious work 
in solving real problems no one will wish to 
deny; that the solution has been made trebly 
difficult by mental attitudes for which Nature 
should not be blamed, this series of articles is 
attempting to show. 

We are conquering the difficulties of the 
North faster as time goes on. It was more 
than a thousand years from the time when the 
Romans thought that no civilization could 
exist north of the Alps until the civilization 
north of the Alps was really on a par with that 
of Italy. But it was only a century from the 


time when Benjamin Franklin thought that 
the little island of Guadeloupe was worth 
more than all of Canada till the time when 
second-rate cities in Canada had become more 
important than the whole island of Guadeloupe. 
It was only a few decades from the time 
when even Seward’s friends tacitly admitted 
that “Seward’s Folly” was the correct name 
for Alaska until the Republicans began to 
“point with pride” to the purchase and to rank 
it among the glorious achievements of the 
party. By analogy we may expect that it will 
require only a decade or two for the same pro- 
gress in knowledge and revolution in sentiment 
with regard to the northern prairies that are 
still called “Barren Grounds” and are still 
supposed to be worthless. 

It may justly be said that argument from 
analogy is never safe, and for that reason the 
second and third articles of this series take up 
in detail and show the falsity of all the main 
contentions upon which has been based the 
common view that the North is uninhabitable 
and worthless. It was supposed to be worth- 
less because of excessive winter cold, but we 
have shown that there are many prosperous 
districts now inhabited by Europeans and 
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Americans of our average type of civilization 
that attain a minimum temperature in winter 
equal to or colder than the minimum tempera- 
ture recorded for the north coasts of Siberia, 
Canada, or Alaska. It has been commonly 
supposed that snowfall in the North is heavy, 
but we have shown that the snowfall of Virginia 
or Germany is heavier than that of northern 
Canada or of northern Alaska. Of course the 
snow of Virginia, or Missouri remains on the 
ground only for moments or days or at the 
most weeks and is then turned into delightful 
mud and slush. But on the north coast of 
Canada the snow that falls in September lies 
on the ground beautiful and clean and white till 
May. But it is so far from being everlasting 
that it is entirely absent from vast areas north 
of the Arctic Circle for five months in the year 
and from even the most northerly islands for at 
least a month or two. It is permanent on 
the high mountains, but that feature applies to 
high mountains in every part of the world. 

We have pointed out that the growth of 
grass and other plants is measured not by the 
length of the summer in months but by the 
number of hours of sunlight, and that there 
are as many hours of sunlight in three months 
of Arctic summer as in six months of a tropical 
summer, giving the plants, therefore, in reality 


twice as long a growing time as the careless 


reasoner assumes them to have. This is one 
of the fundamental considerations which ex- 
plain the universality and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion in the North that is always so startling 
to the traveler who goes North with a mind 
furnished with ideas derived from the school 
eeographies. . 

It seems to be light rather than heat that 
makes a plant grow fast. But if it were heat, 
the polar plants would not be badly off. A 
fairly simple mathematical calculation shows 
that from the first week of June to the second 
week of July the earth at sea level receives 
from the sun more heat per square mile per day 
at the North Pole than at the Equator. In 
mountainous regions such as Greenland there is 
left over from winter stored snow to counter- 
balance locally this tremendous downpour 
of heat upon the polar regions; but on the far 
more extensive polar lowlands of Siberia, Can- 
ada, Alaska, and the Canadian Arctic islands 
there is no stored-up snow to temper the summer 
_ heat, which explains the stories travelers from 
these regions tell of the unbearable swelter of 
the Arctic summer and explains such Weather 
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Bureau records as 100° in the shade for Fort 
Yukon, Alaska. 

If these be startling truths to the layman, 
they are commonplaces to the advanced stu- 
dents of meteorology. In a series of articles 
such as this, statements must be made pointed 
and brief. Whoever wants a full grasp of the 
principle enunciated in the preceding para- 
graph, for instance, can get it from page 12 
of Professor R. de C. Ward’s “Climate” (a 
standard text book on climatology). 

We have reviewed in previous articles the 
chief beliefs as to detrimental qualities of the 
North and have shown that at least ninety per 
cent. of them are merely misimpressions in- 
herited from the Greeks, Romans, and the rest 
of our southern ancestry. 

But there still remains the fact that the polar 
winter at its coldest is about as cold as the win- 
ters of Montana, Manitoba, or Russia and that 
they are even longer, and we accordingly still 
have to deal with people who say that no ordi- 
nary Europeans or Americans will ever live in 
large numbers in a climate where the winter 
lasts through considerably more than half the 
year. Here as in the rest of our discussion we 
may well borrow light for the future from a con- 
sideration of the past. 

Some of that light we can get from a ro- 
mantic but little-known story of the adminis- 
tration of President Grant. 

The Republican Party had accepted the 
political burden of ‘“Seward’s Folly” with not 
particularly good grace. At that time in the 
uuregarded country of Iceland there were 
violent political agitations against the Danes 
similar to the recent Irish agitations against 
Britain, and a young man by the name of Jon 
Olafsson had written such bitter denunciations 
of the ruling class of Danes that a warrant 
was drawn for his arrest, whereupon he fled the 
country, escaping to England and later coming 
to the United States. This was about the 
same time that my own parents as ordinary 
colonists left Iceland to settle in Manitoba. 
Most of the immigrants to Manitoba and 
other parts of America made a living from their 
farms or else by manual labor, but the young 
political exile was a university man of the type 
who preferred to live by his wits. He soon 
learned from the American newspapers that 
Alaska was a white elephant on the hands of 
President Grant’s administration, and this gave 
him an idea in which, as he told me himself 
later, he had from the start complete confidence 
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as a source of livelihood for himself for a year or 
two, although he never took it seriously as a 
thing to be carried out. He went to Washing- 
ton and represented to President Grant that the 
Icelanders are a highly civilized and in many 
ways admirable people, but that they are above 
all Europeans inured to the hardships and 
privations of the North and would, therefore, 
make the only people who could be expected to 
colonize Alaska satisfactorily. According to 
his presentation of the case, this was the one 
chance for the Republicans to make Alaska a 
productive country and thus to justify the 
purchase. As said, Olafsson himself knew the 
argument to be pure bunk, for the climate of 
Iceland in winter is only about as rigorous 
as that of Scotland, as any one can find out by 
consulting the weather bureau records. The 
average American, including President Grant, 
was, however, of the opinion that Iceland was a 
dreadfully cold country and upon this ignor- 
ance Olafsson based his scheme for securing a 
pleasant and profitable job. 


OPENING ALASKA 


HE idea struck the President and his ad- 
visers favorably and they had a ship placed 
at the disposal of the young Icelander, enabling 
him to travel along the various coasts of Alaska. 
In that connection he also made short journeys 
up some of the rivers and made reports that 
were valuable with regard to the salmon 
fisheries. Among the varied publications of 
the Government there are few more interesting 
than Olafsson’s account of his summer outings 
in Alaska. They are especially interesting 
when one knows the romantic background. 
In the way of colonization nothing ever came 
of these reports. The Icelanders have no 
special fitness for colonizing Alaska and they 
have never done so. Even in the gold rush 
there were probably not more than three or 
four of them among a hundred thousand people 
who sought Dawson and Nome and the various 
northern gold fields. Alaska is, however, com- 
ing into her own through the efforts of other 
nationalities. When | was last on the north 
coast of Alaska there were several people living 
there who had been born in Portugal, in the 
southern United States, and in the Hawaiian 
Islands. There were also Norwegians and 
Frenchmen and New Englanders. 
My father moved into Manitoba several 
years ahead of the railway and at a time when 
the Government in England had about the 
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opinion of Manitoba that Grant’s administra- 
tion had of Alaska. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway was being planned, however, and the 
question arose in Great Britain whether Mani- 
toba might possibly prove a suitable country 
for British colonists. To determine the facts 
in the case a commission of learned men was 
selected. It sat in England and had the power 
to summon witnesses from Manitoba and the 
Canadian West generally, to determine the 
climate and resources of those districts and to 
decide the probability of their ever becoming 
the home of a considerable number of British 
colonists. These witnesses were explorers, 
trappers, traders, and missionaries who had, 
most of them,spent several years in the Middle 
West of Canada and who testified about the 
climate and resources truthfully from ample 
knowledge. 

To inquiries about the minimum temperature 
of winter the committee received the answer 
that the thermometer drops to fifty and fifty- 
five degrees below zero occasionally. “This,” 
said the judges, “is a typical polar tempera- 
ture,” and that is correct. Forty years of 
Government weather bureau observation on 
the north coasts of Alaska and Canada have 
confirmed this committee in their opinion that 
minimum winter temperatures there are no 
lower than in southern Manitoba. 

With regard to the storminess of winter, the 
witnesses testified that now and then there are 
dreadful blizzards. At the beginning of the 
storm the ground may be covered with a foot 
or two of feathery snow. In the violence of 
the gale this snow fills the air so thickly that 
if you hold your hand before your face you can- 
not count your fingers. Of course, you could 
count them if you had goggles on. When any- 
one says you cannot count your fingers in a 
blizzard he means that the instant the eyes are 
opened they are filled with the flying snow and 
have to be closed again. This testimony was 
correct. There are such storms in certain 
parts of the northwestern prairie states and of 
the midwestern Canadian prairie provinces, 
not every year but once or twice a decade. 
The committee were justified in concluding 
that the blizzards of Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan are typical polar blizzards. Many others 
have verified that and I can add my testimony, 
for after spending twenty years in North 
Dakota and ten north of the Arctic Circle, it 
is my best opinion that at least one blizzard 
which | remember from North Dakota was 











worse than any that I have yet seen in the 
Far North. This is testimony amply confirmed 
by the men from Dakota, Montana, and Mani- 
toba who now live in northwestern Alaska or 
northern Canada. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN CANADA 


N THE basis of reliable testimony which 

fills a huge volume, the British committee 
concluded in substance that the climate of 
southern Manitoba and the Saskatchewan is un- 
suitable for colonization by average Europeans 
and that in such a country no people will live 
permanently except fur traders because they 
are eccentric, missionaries because they are 
self-sacrificing, and Indians because they do 
not know any better. But since then there 
has grown up in the country which was the 
very centre of all the testimony the city of 
Winnipeg with more than two hundred thou- 
sand people, the third largest city in Canada, 
the Chicago of the Canadian west, and growing 
as rapidly and substantially as any city in 
Canada. 

The truth to be deduced from all this is that 
people will live in any place if the financial 
returns are adequate. If I could promise the 
readers of this article a twenty-five per cent. 
increase in their wages or a twenty-five per cent. 
increase in the profits of their business, a con- 
siderable proportion of them (by no means all, 
of course) would move to Winnipeg. However, 
that city is at present having almost if not 
quite its share of the prevailing commercial 
depression, and I make no recommendation of 
any general migration to Winnipeg. 

It seems reasonable that even a commission 
of wise men in Britain would be more easily 
deceived about the true future of Manitoba 
than the Government of Canada itself at Ot- 
tawa. But eastern Canadian opinion even in 
1922 is being swayed by great newspapers, the 
editors of which in some cases have never been 
west of Lake Superior and in other cases have 
never been there except in summer. It is not 
in reality remarkable, therefore, that the 
Government at Ottawa in the ’70’s was misin- 
formed. Even so, one has to appreciate the 
principle that the South has always been misin- 
formed about the North and too fearful of it to 
be able to realize that some of the speeches made 
in the Canadian Parliament against the build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway were at 
the time seriously intended and generally be- 
lieved to be sound. We must get that opinion, 
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however, not only in order to have a true view 
of the history of that time but also to under- 
stand and to honor as they deserve the pio- 
neers of the Lord Strathcona group who had 
the vision to build the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

The speeches in Parliament of Sir Edward 
Blake and others are now classics in Canada 
and are there the best known examples of un- 
conscious humor. The English language was 
taxed to its capacity in showing the absurdity 
of the building of the railway. The argument 
said in substance that the expense of building 
the road would be so great that even were we 
to accept the most optimistic view of what the 
resources of the prairie province might develop 
into, even so a reasonable freight tariff for 
carrying them to the Atlantic would never pay 
for the axle grease of the freight cars. Op- 
ponents of the road were willing to concede that 
if anybody had the incredible folly to squander 
that much money the road could be built. They 
admitted further that it could undoubtedly 
be operated in summer, but they submitted 
that it was preposterous to suppose that it 
could be operated in winter and there followed 
the self-evident conclusion that the railway 
could never be profitable, for “no enterprise 
can be profitable if it is operated only half the 
year.” 

It is hard now to realize that this argument 
was applied in good faith to the district which 
is now with some justice called “the bread bas- 
ket of the world” and to a railway which is 
commonly conceded to be one of the greatest 
of all railway systems. Few investors in railway 
securities are more fortunate than those who 
own Canadian Pacific shares. The enterprise 
made many of its builders fabulously rich, 
laid the basis of a prosperity on the average 
high for tens of thousands of homes, and 
maintains passenger and freight schedules as 
reliable and a service in every respect as good 
as any of the great railway systems of the 
world. 


It seems to be about the most fundamental 
proposition in esthetics that we like what we 
are used to. Being people of a southern origin, 
it follows from this principle that on the aver- 
age we prefer warm climates, for most Euro- 
peans and Americans live in countries where 
there is summer more than half of the year. 
There is also in such places as Italy and Florida 
a carefully planned campaign to “sell climate” 
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to the rest of us. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the words “a good climate” should be 
synonymous with “a warm climate” in the 
public mind. But when one stops to think 
about it, there appear at once doubts of the ap- 
propriateness of this manner of speaking and 
thinking 

On the principle of “ By their fruits shall ye 
know them,” climates should be judged no less 
than cabbages and kings. 

In the early part of the Seventeenth Century 
there were in England people now known as 
Puritans or Pilgrims who were not locally popular 
and wereforcedtoemigrate. Someofthem went 
to the West Indies and some to Massachusetts. 
If you had inquired at that time from the man 
in the street in London he would have said that 
the Barbadoes have a good and Massachusetts 
a bad climate. But whatever we now think of 
the comparative “goodness” of these climates, 
the average reader will readily admit that he 
knows little about the subsequent history of 
the colonists who went to the West Indies and 
that the probability is that most of their 
descendants would now fall under the classi- 
fication of “poor white trash,” while the 
descendants of the Plymouth colony are com- 
monly considered to have been the backbone 
of the American nation and are supposed to 
have furnished as high a percentage as any 
group of the men who made our present-day 
western civilization. 


CANADA AND THE WEST INDIES 


N THE war of 1776-1783 the American colo- 
nists were not a unit in their opposition to 
Great Britain. Those of them who in that strug- 
gle were known as Loyalists or Tories found 
their situation unpleasant after the war, and 
many of them emigrated, some to the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and others to the West 
Indies. Again the man in the street would 
have said that those who went to Canada went 
to the worse climate. But again the descend- 
ants of those who moved to the West Indies 
have made but slight impression on history and 
are now in the main lost to view, while those 
who went north have furnished one of the most 
important elements that went to building the 
Canadian nation. Right to-day their descen- 
dants are in positions of power and prominence 
and are developing a civilization and a gov- 
ernment that the world has to reckon with. 
When we stop to analyze the expression “a 
good climate” we find that what we really 
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mean is a good climate for loafing. Second- 
arily we may mean a climate where all sorts of 
vegetation flourish rankly. Without denying 
the value to the world of coffee and cotton and 
sugar, we are constrained to admit that the 
most important crop of any country is the 
people. No climate can truly be considered 
good, though bananas and yams may flourish, 
if men decay. Human energy, mental and 
physical, is developed to the highest degree 
in the northern climates. It may also in some 
cases be developed to a high degree in southern 
countries, notably on plateaus and where the 
sea breezes blow freshly. We need not go 
into any such elaborate arguments as those of 
Ellsworth Huntington’s book “Climate and 
Civilization” to prove to any thoughtful 
man that so long as we have a competitive 
civilization and so long as public opinion con- 
tinues to allow the energetic and the powerful 
to take whatever they wish from the lethargic 
and the weak, so long will the North continue 
to dominate the South as it is doing to-day, 
for it produces the one crop that matters—men 
of unsleeping energy and restless ambition. 

On the principle of esthetics referred to 
above—that, generally speaking, we like what 
we are used to—we would expect to find a 
substantial majority of the population prefer- 
ring summer to winter in any country where 
we have summer more than half the year, and 
a substantial majority preferring winter to 
summer in any country where we have winter 
more than half the year. If you make due 
allowance for the powerful effect of the organ- 
ized advertising of the South through com- 
mercial mediums and the unintended glorifica- 
tion of the South through the fact that the 
literature we have inherited was mostly com- 
posed in southern countries—when you have 
made these and some other just allowances for 
forces that influence opinion, you will see in a 
canvass of any country that summer or winter 
are preferred by the population roughly in 
accord with the principle laid down. So as not 
to burden the argument with too much proof, 
we shall consider merely the two typical 
northern communities the information about 
which is most readily accessible to the readers 
of this series of articles. We shall take one 
community from the northern prairie and 
another from the northern forest. 

Judge John G. Lomen has recently been 
appointed by President Harding judge for the 
Western District of Alaska. He is a typical 
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American, born in the Middle West, educated 
at the State University of Iowa, and was for 
some time a resident of Minnesota and a 
member of the Legislature of that state. But 
he had the pioneer spirit and the fever of the 
1900 gold rush got into his blood, so he moved 
to Nome, Alaska, and has lived there for twenty 
years. A year ago I had a conversation with 
him from which I gained the information 
about to be given. For fear my memory might 
not be quite correct, | have checked it by sub- 
mitting the draft of the present article to his 
son, Carl Lomen, who has also lived in Nome for 
twenty years, but who happens to be now in 
New York. 


GENERAL OPINION IN NOME 


T THE peak of the gold rush Nome was a 
city of thirty or forty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Later when substantially normal condi- 
tions prevailed, it was a city of ten thousand or 
more. Property passed gradually into the hands 
of larger and larger corporations, and machinery 
began more and more to take the place of hand 
labor, reducing the population of the com- 
munity correspondingly. Then came the war 
with its rise in prices of goods, which means 
a drop in the value of gold and there had to 
follow an exodus from the gold country. 

When Nome had dropped to a town of 
about two thousand inhabitants, it was so 
well known to Judge Lomen that his conversa- 
tions and inquiries practically amounted to a 
taking of a vote of the whole population as to 
whether they preferred winter or summer, and 
he assures me that while no actual count was 
made, the opinions expressed to him indicated 
that with men, women, and children all voting, 
at least three out of four would have cast a 
ballot in favor of the winter climate of the 
North as compared with the summer climate. 
It must be remembered that in point of birth 
and ancestry of its citizens Nome is a typical 
American town—its people born in the United 
States, Canada, and the various European 
countries. There are also a few Negroes and 
Asiatics. 

There are many who have business in Alaska 
but who live in San Francisco or other south- 
erly places. It is common to hear these people 
say that the summer climate of Nome is de- 
lightful, but that they would not for any money 
live there in winter. They have either never 
tried it or have wintered there only once. No 
one will like a northern climate the first year 


who is brought up in a southerly one, and it is 
merely in accord with our principle that these 
people would not like their one northern win- 
ter. That they do consider the summer climate 
pleasant is the significant thing, for the people 
who have lived in Nome for fifteen or twenty 
years and who know the winter as well as they 
do the summer are seventy-five per cent. in 
favor of winter. If you admit the testimony of 
those who have been in Nome only in summer 
to prove that the summer climate is pleasant, 
you will have to allow the testimony of those 
who have lived there many years to prove not 
only that the winter is to them pleasanter than 
summer, but also that the winter is entitled 
to be considered from an absolute point of view 
a pleasant season. 

Nome has in summer a climate strongly 
affected by the ocean. In winter Bering Sea 
is in the main frozen over and at that time the 
climate is that of a northern prairie, or sub- 
stantially that of Dakota. The temperature 
is in fact nearer to that of South Dakota than 
of North Dakota, for fifty below zero is rarely 
recorded and there are few winters that go 
lower than forty-five degrees below zero. 


COLD WEATHER IN DAWSON 


UT the city of Dawson in the Yukon is in 

the mountains and in a forest. The tem- 
perature there in winter drops about fifteen de- 
grees lower than it does at Nome and lower than 
any inhabited part of the United ‘States except 
certain cities and towns in Montana. In talk- 
ing with the “sourdoughs”’ of the Yukon you 
may get the impression that seventy and even 
eighty degrees below zero have been recorded, 
but the Canadian Weather Bureau, which has 
maintained observation stations there for more 
than twenty years, will vouch for nothing lower 
than sixty-eight below, which is the same 
figure as that given by the American weather 
bureau for the village of Gladstone near Havre, 
Montana. Dawson, then, has the “continental” 
type of winter climate and it also has that type 
of summer climate, for the thermometer goes 
to the vicinity of one hundred in the shade. 
This is the time when flowers and vegetables 
grow so rapidly at Dawson that their de- 
velopment seems magical even to those who 
know the tropics. 

The weather bureau records of Dawson are 
not significant from our present point of view, 
for they are in stark figures and these have no 
direct bearing on the question of whether people 
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do or do not like the weather. I have 
talked with hundreds of men who have lived 
there but shall quote the typical opinion of 
Mr. D. A. Cameron, to-day the manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in Toronto, but 


formerly, for many years, manager of the branch: 


of that bank in Dawson. Being a great city, 
Toronto has a climate that is well known. It 
is generally considered to be similar to that 
of Cleveland, which many consider better 
than Chicago, for instance. At dinner in Mr. 
Cameron’s home | once inquired whether he 
preferred the winter climate of Toronto to that 
at Dawson and received the reply, “There 
are no two opinions in this family. My wife 
and daughter agree with me; we all prefer the 
climate of Dawson.” Mr. Cameron went on 
to say that that was the general opinion of 
those whom he knew who had lived in Dawson 
two or more years, or in other words had lived 
there long enough to get over the predisposition 
in favor of a summer climate they had brought 
with them from a country where summer is 
longer than winter. 

While we have for Dawson no systematic 
inquiry like that of Judge Lomen for Nome 
upon which we can base a statement of prob- 
able percentage of a vote as between the 
climates of summer and winter, we have for 
Dawson adequate evidence to show that not 
only do the residents prefer the polar winter to 
winter on the Great Lakes in such places as 
Toronto and Chicago, but they also, as a 
matter of personal comfort, prefer the extreme 
cold of the Yukon winter to the extreme heat 
of the Yukon summer. 


PROTECTION FROM HEAT AND COLD 


BVIOUSLY the reason why those who are 

used to both prefer extreme cold to extreme 
heat is not that cold is in itself pleasanter. The 
reason is rather that we have made nearly 
perfect a series of inventions which protect us 
against the cold. Within doors and even with- 
out we can neutralize the cold by lighting a 
fire; we can shut it out by building houses and 
by putting on clothes; and we can keep warm 
by eating suitable food for internal fuel and 
by taking exercise to speed up the bodily 
functions. But what can we do against the 
heat? We may wear a helmet or carry a 
parasol; we may dress in Palm Beach suits 
and live mainly on tomatoes and lettuce, and 
even at that there are few who bear the heat of 
midsummer without complaint whether it be 
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in Texas or Iowa, in Winnipeg, Edmonton, or 
Dawson. The poorest hovel has a suitable 
means of dealing with the winter cold, but 
there are not half a dozen of the most luxurious 
hotels in the western hemisphere that have an 
adequate cooling system to meet the distress 
of July. Even the poor can fight the cold suc- 
cessfully; it is only the rich whose circumstances 
allow them to flee the heat. 

It is my experience that when | tell a man 
that two thousand people in Nome prefer win- 
ter to summer, I thereby do not succeed in 
proving to him that winter is pleasant, but only 
that there are two thousand exceedingly ec- 
centric people living at Nome. We are scarcely 
laboring the point, then, by citing more testi- 
mony. 

Dr. E. W. Nelson is Chief of the United 
States Biological Survey and by profession a 
naturalist and a student of climate and of its 
effect upon plants and animals and man. Dr. 
Nelson now lives the larger part of the year 
in Washington, but he has experienced the win- 
ter climate of Florida and other parts of the 
southern United States and owns a farm in Cali- 
fornia. Many years ago he spent four winters 
near the northwest corner of Alaska. In the 


Cosmos Club in Washington I asked him a year 
ago whether he preferred the climate of Wash- 


ington or of California to the climate of Alaska. 
He paused before answering, “If I were to 
speak offhand and as I feel, I would say that 
I prefer the Alaska climate to any in which | 
have lived. But it may be that what I am 
thinking of is not really the climate itself but 
rather how I felt while up there. I have never 
in my life either before or since been so 
exuberantly healthy, and you feel well any- 
where if you are in exuberant health. Ac- 
cordingly, I will not say that I prefer the 
climate of Alaska to the climate of Washington 
or California, for I probably should not if | 
went there at a low stage of vitality. But 
I will say that I spent much of my time out- 
doors both winter and summer while there and 
that I have never enjoyed myself so much 
year in and year out as I did the four years in 
Alaska.” 

Dr. Nelson said, in other words, what may 
be stated as follows: The northern winter is 
not pleasant for lying around outdoors in idle- 
ness. It is a climate for activity, not only 
because you enjoy that sort of climate if you 
are active but also because activity becomes 
second nature and a joy when you live in that 
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sort of climate. A quotation from a friend 
of mine is another way of saying the same 
thing: “When I am spending January at Miami 
| want a cocktail before dinner, but I never do 
at Lake Placid or in Algonquin Park.” 

Any one who is a specialist is continually 
astounded by the colossal ignorance of the 
whole world upon his specialty, be it epide- 
miology, electricity, or polar research. On 
railway trains | ride in drawing rooms, which 
| cannot afford, and in hotels | shut myself 
up in my room to avoid answering everlast- 
ingly the same series of questions, one of the 
most obnoxious of which is whether | do not 
suppose that I like the North chiefly because 
| am of Norse descent. For one thing, my 
descent is partly Irish and that much at least of 
my blood is not particularly northerly. For 
another thing, there is no real reason to suppose 
that Norwegians or Swedes or any other 
northern nationality get along better in the 
North than those from southern countries, 
except insofar as they are less obsessed by a 
fear of the North and are in the beginning a 
little more familiar with the technique of how to 
remain comfortable in that sort of climate. 
And still it cannot be supposed that people 
brought up in Norway or Iceland would know 
how to deport themselves in really cold weather, 
for they do not meet cold weather in their own 
countries, except perhaps a few who live in the 
higher mountains. 

If you want any evidence to show how little 
Norwegians understand about being com- 
fortable in a polar climate, take the narratives 
of their polar expeditions. The best example 
is Nansen’s “Farthest North,” a delightful 
book, full of adventure and illumined by liter- 
ary charm. By his own telling, Nansen must 
have been extremely uncomfortable in the 
North; and if that is clear it is no less clear that 
his discomforts lose nothing in the telling. Then 
turn to Peary whose immediate preparation 
for his northern work was surveying in Nicara- 
gua. Peary did have hard times at first, but he 
got through that stage of his work more quickly 
than his Norwegian competitors. But perhaps 
that may not seem quite so striking as the fact 
which ought to be well known that the Duke of 
the Abruzzi with an expedition largely Italian 
followed in the footsteps of the Norwegians, and 
ina short voyage, which did not give them time 
enough to acquire in the North much knowledge 
of the technique of northern work, nevertheless 
exceeded the best Norwegian records. 
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From my own experience I could tell many 
stories of the adaptability of southerners to 
the North, a thing that is well known also from 
the writings of other northern travelers. Peary 
tells us again and again in his books, and he 
emphasized it to me personally, that the best 
traveling companion he ever had was Matt 
Henson, a typical American Negro. Nearly 
every whaling ship in Arctic waters, whether 
on the Atlantic or the Pacific side, has carried 
in its crews one or many men born in Portugal, 
the Cape Verde Islands, the Canaries, Hawaii, 
and Samoa, in addition to large numbers of 
Negroes from the Southern States. These men 
have usually averaged as high as north Euro- 
peans in their ability to stand cold and in their 
enjoyment of the northern climate. 

But none of these stories is more striking 
than that of my old friend Jim Fiji whom | 
first met on the north coast of Canada in 1906 
when he had already been there for many 
years. 

When the World’s Fair was held in 1893, one 
of the exhibits was a young man who had 
grown to maturity in the Samoan Islands and 
had been brought to Chicago as a part of the 
exhibit of “native races.” This young man 
was James Asasela. When the Fair was over, 
he drifted to San Francisco with an idea of 
getting back to the Samoas. He could not 
speak much English, so he went down to the 
waterfront to see if he could find a ship that 
looked as if it would take him home. He 
saw a small sailing ship that had several 
“Kanakas” aboard, natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands. He could not speak to these Ha- 
waiians, but he knew what people and country 
they belonged to, so he went to the officers of 
this ship and asked for a job, for he thought 
they were sailing for the Hawaiian Islands. Two 
or three months later he found himself in the 
Arctic. “Jim Fiji” from the tropics now had 
to spend the winter with a whaler at Herschel 
Island, two hundred miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, on the north coast of Canada. He 
found it hard, for he did not know how to take 
care of himself in the cold. He froze his face 
and his fingers and shivered and was miserable, 
and he has told me that he would have given 
anything to be out of it and home. But it was 
a three-years’ voyage, and during the next 
two years he learned how to clothe himself 
properly and how to protect himself from 
frost, and he liked the last year so well that 
when the vessel got down to San Francisco he 
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immediately shipped on another whaler to go 
north again. And at the end of this three- 
year voyage he liked the North so well that 
when the ship turned home he asked permission 
of the captain to remain behind. 

Jim Fiji has lived in that country ever since, 
trapping and occasionally working for whalers 
or traders, and he worked three years for us on 
our expedition of 1913-18. I have known 
him since 1906 as one of the finest men in the 
North, and consider him one of my good friends. 
He has been industrious and frugal, has caught 
many foxes, has sold his furs at favorable 
prices, and now he has money in the bank. 
The amount is a subject on which he is reticent, 
for he has in that respect the instincts of a 
miser. He will give you any food or clothing 
or other articles he has, but when anything has 
once been turned into money it never gets 
away from him. Some say he is worth ten 
thousand dollars and others say forty thousand. 

In 1917 his hair had turned nearly white 
and he was getting to be an old man. Although 
I am a great believer in the North, it struck 
me one day that it might be no bad speculation 
for Jim Fiji to go back with some of his riches 
to the Samoan Islands and settledown. I sug- 
gested to him that a goad thing to do would be 
to go south with us to San Francisco, put most 
of his money into Liberty Bonds, take a few 
thousand dollars to the Samoas and buy an 
estate on which he could live. This idea struck 
him very favorably and thereafter we had 
many talks about what he was going to do. 
He told me how you could get a man down 
there to work for you all day for five cents, 
and he had great visions of what he was going 
to do as a landlord. Among other things, | 
was to come and visit him some time down 
there. He knew how fond I was of the Eskimo 
foods and he described in detail the peculiar 
Samoan foods which he was going to give me to 
see how I liked them. 

At the end of my 1913-18 expedition I came 
east to Ottawa and New York and Jim Fiji 
went to San Francisco. Some months later 
I went out to San Francisco and the day after 
I got there Jim Fiji called on me. I was 
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surprised to find him still there, but he ex- 
plained that when he got there he heard that 
one of his cousins was on the way from the 
Samoas and so he thought he would await his 
arrival before starting for home. When this 
cousin arrived he told him, among other things, 
that wages had gone up and that you m 
longer were able to hire a man for five cents 
perday. Various other things had changed for 
the worse, but the main thing that worried Jim 
was that he found he did not like the winter- 
lessness of San Francisco and, as the Samoas 
were in that respect even worse, he had decided 
that he did not care to go back after all and his 
intentions now were to buy another trapping 
outfit and go back to the Arctic. 

This is what he has done. In the spring of 
1919 he was taken north by Captain Pedersen of 
the Herman, and Captain Pedersen tells me he 
landed Jim on Cape Bathurst, the second most 
northerly point on the Canadian mainland. 
He expects to live there the rest of his life. 

It seems to me impossible to deny that in 
such countries as Missouri or Scotland winter 
is unpleasant, and that in such countries as 
Northern Canada or Alaska summer is un- 
pleasant. I have often argued with Eskimos 
who know summer only as unpleasant, but have 
never succeeded in proving to them that any 
reasonable person could like Florida or Italy. 
I do expect to have better luck with the readers 
of this magazine in trying to prove to them 
that many reasonable persons like winter better 
than summer, for their minds have had more 
opportunities for broadening. But I don’t 
expect much better luck. 

Stories without number and with the same 
moral as the foregoing will still leave many 
unconvinced that you can ever get any large 
numbers of southerners to become fond of 
winter and to colonize the Far North. These 
people are the intellectual children and grand- 
children of those who said there never would be 
anything but a fur-traders’ village where now 
stands Winnipeg with its 200,000 inhabitants. 
All we can do with such is to urge them to 
take good care of their health so they may live 
to see history once more repeating itself. 





